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taken  possession  of  some  of  tlie  rooms,  and  the 
plastering  had  fallen  in  many  others  of  them. 

After  tlie  dnties  of  the  seliool  were  over,  the  stu- 
dents in  the  old  jail  hastened  daily  with  alacrity  to 
the  newly-purchased  huilding,  and  in  various  ways 
assisted  in  repairing  it ;  they  contrihuted  fully  a 
thousand  dolhirs'  worth  of  lahor.  They  also  gave 
of  their  own  means.  They  went  through  the  city, 
and  from  people,  hoth  white  and  colored,  the}'  col- 
lected a  $1,000.  Tliis  was  secured  in  small  sums, 
and  the  list  containing  the  names  of  contrihutors 
was  more  than  six  yards  in  length. 

The  School  for  a  long  time  had  been  fixmiharly 
known  as  "  The  Colver  Institute,"  but  for  satis- 
factory^ reasons  the  more  gerxcral  name,  "  The  Rich- 
mond Institute,-'  was  inserted  in  the  deed  which 
conveyed  the  property  to  the  Trustees,  and  under 
that  name  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  February  10th, 
1876. 

On  November  22d,  1876,  the  Trustees  met  in 
New  York  City,  and  organized  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  very  liberal  charter  which  had  been 
granted  them,  exempting  from  taxation  property  to 
the  amount  of  )|500,000. 
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Extracts  from   Official  Letters  of  Secretaries — Extracts 
from  other  Letters — Needy  Students. 

jnilE  following  extracts  from  letters  from  Secre- 
■*-      tary  Simmons  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission   Society,  and  from  others,  will  give   some 
idea  of  the  growth  and  development  oi  the  work : 

"November  3d,  1869. 

"  I  want  you  to  ask  God,  the  great  and  rich  God, 
for  the  sake  of  his  son  Jesus,  to  help  you  find  one 
or  several  of  his  stewards,  who  will  give  $25,000  to 
endow  the  Colver  Institute.  Work  among  those 
who  love,  and  will  be  glad  to  honor,  the  name  ot 
that  prince  among  men,  Nathaniel  Colver. 

"J.    B.    SlMxMONS.^' 

"February  IStif,  1870. 

"  But  God  will  give  us  the  money,  and  it  will 
pay  large  returns.  Let  us  have  faith,  and  so  please 
Jesus.  We  shall  soon  stand  in  His  presence  with 
our  work  done.  J.  B.  S." 

"February  12tii,  1870. 

"  To  get  money  you  must  open  your  mouth  wide, 
like  a  young  robin  swallowing  a  big  grasshopper 
wdiole.      *      *      *      *      You  do  not  know  how  the 
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burdens  have  accumulated  upon  me  since  F  have 
left  you.  jMy  heart  is  absorbed  witli  a  desire,  irre- 
pressible and  painful,  to  found  a  school  like  yours, 
and  in  a  buildino;  as  good  as  yours,  in  every  one  of 
these  Southern  States.  To  this  grand  work  I  must 
give  myself.  Hence,  1  sliall  have  to  leave  you  and 
your  students  the  work  of  putting  that  building  in 
order.  Tell  the  students  so.  Lay  the  heavy  bur- 
den on  them.  Have  no  scruples.  Tell  them  I  want 
to  know  what  they  will  amount  to  when  they  be- 
come pastors,  when  each  one  ought  to  raise  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000  alone  in  building  meeting  houses, 
if  all  of  them  together  cannot  now  raise  this  small 
sum  of  $5,000.   "  J.  B.  S." 

In  the  following  extract  referetice  is  made  to  sub- 
scriptions secured  by  the  students  for  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth 
and  Main  Streets.  The  list  was  more  than  six- 
yards  lonff : 

"April  Sth,  1870. 

*'  You  do  not  know  how  pleased  I  am  witli  the 
three  yards  and  one-half  of  names  you  send  me.  I 
have  measured,  and  three  and  a  half  is  the  number. 
Add  to  the  list  wdien  you  get  another  yard  of  them. 
A  yard  at  a  time  is  what  I  desire  you  to  send.  *  * 
You  are  doing  nobly.  Keep  on.  Tell  the  students 
I  am  greatly  pleased  with  what  they  have  done. 
Let  none  be  discouraged.  Everyone  will  reap  at 
length  if  he  ftiint  riot.     Everyone.     Tell  them  I  say 
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so.      But  my  sayinsj  is  of  little  account.      God's 
word  says  so.  J.  B.  S." 

"June  13tii,  1870. 

"  Ever  dear  Brother,  T  wish  you  to  know  that  we 
rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  success  the  Lord  has 
given  you  in  Kichmond.  As  the  colored  people 
voted  hy  a  unanimous  uprising  to  pray  for  you  and 
help  you,  so  do  we.  *  *  *  *  These  colleges 
for  colored  preachers,  like  the  whites,  cannot  be 
carried  along  with  real  power  unless  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  permanent  endowment  funds.  We 
expect  you  to  prove  yourself,  by  God's  help,  the 
author  and  organizer  of  a  great  success  in  Rich- 
mond. J.  B.  S." 

"July  7th,  1870. 

"As  an  encouragement  to  you,  let  me  say  that, 
after  applying  day  after  day,  by  laborious  effort,  to 
some  forty  persons,  being  turned  off  shortly  and 
again  even  rudely,  God  brought  me  at  length  to  one 
of  His  hidden  saints,  who  said,  before  I  had  finished 
stating  the  great  work,  '  My  brother,  I  think  the 
Lord  sent  you  here.  1  have  money  and  I  want  to 
give  it.  I  want  to  be  mainly  my  own  executor.' 
That  person  has  already  paid  into  our  treasury 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  more  are  coming. 

"J.  B.  S." 

"  September  16th,  1870. 
"  Be  careful  to  spend  no  money  on  bad  material 
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in  students.  Even  a  house  of  worthless  bricks 
tumbles  down.  A  chief  donor  just  now  says,  'I 
give  cheerfully  to  them.  But  they  must  dig  as  1 
had  to.'  Another,  who  recently  gave  several  thou- 
sands to  our  Freedmen  Fund,  worked  his  way 
through  college,  and  is  indignant  at  any  thought  of 
shiftlessness  on  the  part  of  those  students  whom  he 
is  helping.     He  is  terribly  in  earnest.     J.  B.  S." 

"December  27tii,  1870. 

"All  day  long  I  have  been  treading  these  streets 
to  collect  funds  for  your  school,  and  no  man  has 
given  me  a  dollar.  Tell  your  students  this.  Tell 
them  that  my  ftiith  is  such,  however,  that  if  forty- 
nine  refuse  me,  that  I  believe  the  fiftieth  man  will 
give  me  at  least  one  dollar.  Has  God  given  them 
such  faith  as  this,  and  are  they  thus  at  work  ?  Some 
are,  I  know.  Everyone  of  them  should  be.  Tell 
them  I  say  so.  Tell  them  to  pray  for  me  as  I  pray 
for  them.  We  are  all  in  partnership,  and  Jesus  is 
the  Head  of  the  F^irm.  J.  B.  S." 

"January  Ttii,  1871. 

"  While  He  blesses  me,  and  your  teachers  work 
and  bear  burdens,  you  must  bear  burdens  too. 
Those  at  the  North  who  give,  charge  me  to  tell  you 
so.  You  must  help.  Everyone  of  you.  I  want, 
Ist.  That  you  should  pray  a  great  deal  more.  By 
ones  as  directed  in  Matt,  vi,  6  and  bv  twos  as  in  Matt, 
xviii,  19.     Pray  about  this  particular  matter  of  hwre 
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money.  2d.  I  want  everyone  of  you  who  can  to 
pay  partly  or  wholly  for  your  own  board  from  this 
day  onward.  3d.  I  want  yon  to  help  to  save  ex- 
penses of  fne'  and  lights  and  everything.  4th.  I 
want  you  to  go  kindly  and  with  cheerful  courage 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich  and  liberal  Christians  of 
Kichmond,  of  all  denominationp,  and  ask  for  aid. 
Go  also  to  the  men  of  the  world.  J.  B.  S." 

"  Feukuary  3d,  1871. 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  your  School.  T  pray 
for  you  much.  And  upon  every  remembrance  of 
yourself  and  wife,  and  your  teachers  and  your 
pupils,  I  say  :  '  God  bless  them  every  one.'  *  *  * 
We  pray  for  the  donors  to  your  School  often. 

"J.  B.  S." 

"  February  24Tn,  1871. 

"  Do  noi  think  for  a  moment  of  leaving  Rich- 
mond. There  is  no  field  on  earth  where  you  can 
be  more  useful,  in  my  judgment,  or  see  greater 
results  of  your  labor.  But  be  careful ;  do  not  over- 
work. Take  whatever  rest  is  needed  each  day. 
Don't  wait  until  vacation.  That  is  often  fatal. 
But  don't  give  up  the  work  at  Richmond  on  any 
account.  You  have  your  hand  in,  God  has  blessed 
you  in  the  work,  and  I  am  confident  that  He  will 
still  bless  you  iu  it.  It  is  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
that  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  there- 
with. •  J.  B.  S." 
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"  Heptemheh  15tii,  1871. 

"It  was  on  the  12th  inst.  Resolved,  'That  the 
Board  finds  it  iiidispensahle  that  the  teachers  of 
freednieu  schools  keep  a  constant  and  watchful  eye 
to  the  raising  of  funds;  and  tliat  tlie  principals  and 
male  assistants,  specially,  he  requested  to  give  their 
energies  each  Sahhath  to  preaching  or  delivering 
addresses,  and  taking  subscriptions  and  collections 
for  the  freedmen's  educational  work  of  this  Society.' 
As  you  have  done  this  all  along,  you  will,  I  know, 
cheerfully  keep  on  as  your  own  strength  may  w^ar- 
rant.  *  *  *  jf  r^]]  worked  as  heartily  and 
earnestly  as  you  in  collecting,  our  Board  w^ould  not 
need  to  pass  many  resolutions.  J.  B.  S." 

"  October  31st,  1871. 

"  Lending  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  en- 
couraged in  the  Bible.  I  know  it  says,  '  Do  good 
and  lend,'  but  it  is  added,  '  hoping  for  nothing 
again,'  wdiich  makes  it  much  the  same  as  giving. 
It  is  the  way  the  ignorant  poor  impoverish  them- 
selves, this  miserable,  miserable,  MISERABLE 
habit  they  have  of  lending  to  irresponsible  and  dis- 
honest people  without  taking  legal  written  security. 
One  of  our  colored  students  has  from  $100  to  |300 
thus  loaned,  and  behold  we  have  to  feed  him  or 
turn  him  out  of  school.  J.  B.  S." 

"January  8th,  1872. 
"  Let  us  keep  up  good  heart.     At  times,  with 
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the  pressure  of  this  work  upon  nie,  my  heart  grows 
sad.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  T  am  ashamed  that 
it  is  so,  for  God  has  the  su[)ervision  of  tliis  work. 
The  more  than  one  hundred  hd)orerH  in  the  South 
half  of  our  fiehl,  whose  salaries  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  my  efforts,  are  every  one  very  dear 
to  God.  He  loves  them,  lie  is  in  the  field  with 
them.  lie  defends  them.  And  though  I  am  irre- 
ligiously anxious  at  times,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  sweet  to  me  to  commend  them  daily  to  God's 
care ;  and  of  the  whole  one  hundred  none  more  so 
than  yourself  and  your  wife  and  your  fellow-teach- 
ers.   '  J.  B.  S." 
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The  following  letter  has  reference  to  seventeen 
students  who  were  appointed  as  missionaries  in  Vir- 
ginia during  the  summer  of  1872.  Fifteen  had  also 
been  appointed  and  served  during  the  summer  of 
1871: 

"May  16tii,  1872. 

"  Your  telegram  is  received.  Enclosed  find  our 
check  for  eighty-five  dollars,  in  advan(;e  on  salaries 
of  your  seventeen  student-missionaries,  to  help 
them  to  their  fields.  Report  to  J.  M.  Whitehead 
at  once,  please,  just  how  much  you  paid  to  each. 
Some  may  need  more  than  others.  Enclosed  in 
another  envelope  we  send  you  the  seventeen  com- 
missions and  a  copy  of '  Principles  and  Purposes '  for 
each  one.  J.  B.  S." 
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"  October  12th,  1872. 
"Your  students  made  from  fbrty-ci<rht  to  tliree 
hundred   visits  each.      Urge   upon   their  attention 
Acts  V,  42,  and  Acts  xx,  20  in  tlie  matter  of  this 
household  preaching.     It  is  a  vast  power. 

"J.  n.  S." 

"November  30th,  1872. 
"  Xo  students  thus  far,  as  a  whole,  have  equalled 
jours  in  raising  funds.  Tiiat  is,  your  school  of  stu- 
dents have  done  more  than  any  other  school  of  stu- 
dents. Some  individuals  in  the  other  schools  have 
done  as  much  or  more,  ^jcrhaps,  than  any  one  of 
yours.  But  God  has  greatly  blessed  and  helped 
you  in  training  your  men  to  raise  money.  Do  not 
lose  your  art.  Do  not  let  your  school  lose  its  pres- 
tige. Keep  it  ahead.  '  Ole  Virginny  never  tire.' 
*  *  *  Go  everywhere  among  your  people 
and  stir  them  up  on  this  subject.  Beg  their  money. 
Beg  their  prayers.  Beg  their  sympathies.  I*reach 
on  the  subject;  lecture  on  it  and  pray  about  it. 
The  |1,000  you  have  raised  will  soon  be  increased 
to  12,000  if  you  heartily  work  together.     J.  B.  S." 

Our  school  at  Richmond  was  the  first  amonjr  all 
the  institutions  of  the  South  to  employ  colored 
teachers.  They  have  now  been  in  our  institution 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

"  December  27th,  1872. 
"  I  was  in  hopes  (and  T  do  hope  still)  that  your 
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colored  assistants  would  prove  a  grand  success. 
Your  movement  in  tluit  lino  is  popular  both  with 
whites  and  blacks.  You  do  not  know  how  reso- 
lutely colored  leaders  have  pressed  us  to  employ 
and  pay  colored  teacliers.  I  do  hope  you  will  fight 
it  out  on  this  line.  '  Look  not  back,  nor  tarry  in 
all  this  plain.'  I  pray  you  take  your  strongest  and 
ablest  students  (those  who  combine  strong  minds 
with  broad,  generous,  loving  hearts),  and  drill  them, 
and  drill  them,  and  diull  them  privately,  until  they 
ache  down  to  the  very  core  of  their  hearts  and  mar- 
row with  a  sense  of  their  res])onsibility  to  God  and 
their  race.  As  to  secular  work,  l*aul  made  tents, 
and  Jesus,  the  Son  of  (iod,  himself  wrought  as  a 
carpenter.  Ministers  who  don't,  lack  one  grand 
element  of  power.  The  example  you  set  and  the 
training  you  give  to  your  students  in  secular  mat- 
ters is  an  all-important  part  of  their  education. 

"J.  B.  S." 


In  response  to  an  announcement  to  Dr.  Simmons 
of  a  handsome  donation  by  a  Virginian,  he  writes  : 

"January  29Tn,  1873. 

"I  doubt  not  there  are  full  one  liundred  more  in 
Virginia  like  him,  or  the  equivalerit  of  one  hundred. 
Some  can  give  more  and  some  less.  Tell  your 
students  this.  Make  it  plain  to  them.  And  rouse 
them  and  charge  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to 
find  these  one  hundred.     They  can.      You  know 
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how  in  your  bold,  kind,  perKuaaivo  way,  to  teach 
them  to  do  it.  Out  of  about  each  forty  persoriB 
applied  to  by  me,  one  gives  something.  Tell  them 
this.    Can  they  expect  it  will  fare  better  with  them  ? 

"J.  B.  S." 

In  a  season  of  gi'cat  financial  depression,  he 
writes : 

"March  IOtii,  1873. 

"  In  the  circumstances,  [  would  suggest  three 
things:  1st.  That  you  withdraw  pecuniary  help 
from  students  of  doubtful  worth,  if  you  have  any 
such  on  your  list,  whether  you  are  helping  them 
little  or  much.  2d.  That  school  expenses  be  cut 
down  as  much  as  possible  in  other  ways.  3d.  That 
you  lay  these  facts,  as  to  the  treasury,  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  your  pupils  and  fellow-teiichers,  and 
that  they  all  join  us  in  praying  (^od  to  help  us  to  the 
needed  means  for  carrying  on  all  the  schools  during 
the  cominff  vear.  J.  B.  S." 

Referring  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Stone  as 
special  lecturer,  he  write*  : 

"April  16th,  1873. 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  D.  D.,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  was 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  holding  Ministerial  Institutes  for 
freedmen  (students  and  others)  and  lecturing  on 
practical  and  doctrinal  theology,  say  in  the  schools 
from    Washington  to  Augusta.      I   trust  you  will 
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give  the  most  full^  early  and  emr)hatic  announce- 
ments in  all  the  churches  and  prayer-meetings ; 
that  you  and  your  students  will  write  cordial  letters 
to  men  at  a  distance  and  get  places  of  entertainment 
for  them ;  that  you  and  they  will  labor  personally 
with  all  the  pastors  and  leaders  in  and  around  Rich- 
mond to  induce  them  to  attend  ;  and  that  you  will 
secure  eminent  talent  to  render  Dr.  Stone  such  aid 
as  he  may  need.  J.  B.  S." 

''October  23d,  1873. 

''  I  beg  yon,  and  your  fellow-teachers  and  all  your 
praying  students,  to  make  it  a  special  point,  day  by 
day,  to  pray  that  God  will  give  you  the  choicest 
spirits  for  pupils  in  your  school.  A  school  made 
up  of  such  material,  made  up  of  such  as  God  has 
called,  set  apart  and  annointed  unto  himself,  is 
w^orth  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  school  made 
up  of  ordinary  material.  Please  in  press  this  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  are  about  you  v/ho  pray.  I  join 
you  in  these  prayers.  J.  B.  S." 

The  following  from  Secretary  Taylor,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Simmons,  shows  what  grave  responsi- 
bilities rested  upon  the  Principals  of  these  Institu- 
tions while  in  their  formative  state : 

"  July  7th,  1874. 

"  I  must  feel,  as  I  do,  that  you  know  a  hundred 
times  more  about  our  Richmond  School  than  T  and 
our  Board  united.    I  propose  to  follow  you  therefore. 
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and  if  there  are  grave .  mistakeo  in  the  School  at 
Richmond,  Charles  11.  Corey  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility, very  largely,  of  them,  and  not  I. 

"E.  K.  L.  Taylor,  Cor.  Sec'' 

The  following  action  was  taken  respecting  Bene- 
ficiary Aid  in  the  schools  sustained  bj'  the  Society : 

•      "January  22d,  1879. 

'•'■Besoleed,  That  the  Board  instruct  the  Princi- 
pals that  further  beneficiaries  should  be  received 
only  on  specific  donations,  or  on  authority  previously 
received  from  the  Board. 

"  S.  S.  Cutting,  Cor.  Sec.'' 

The  action  respecting  assisting  students  in  the 
various  institutions  was  reaffirmed.  The  following 
from  Secretary  Morehouse  on  this  matter  is  official : 

"March  IOth,  1885. 

"After  June,  1885,  no  appropriations  will  be 
made  for  the  support  of  beneficiaries  in  the  schools 
beyond  the  amounts  especially  contributed  and 
designated  for  that  purpose."  And  again,  July 
17th,  1885,  "  We  have  decided  to  cut  ofl^'any  further 
appropriations  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
beneficiary  aid.  *  *  *  *  Unless  the  colored 
churches,  or  unless  the  friends  of  the  colored  people, 
will  respond  for  the  support  of  these  men  studying 
for  the  ministry,  some  of  them  will  have  to  drop 
out  of  their  course." 
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A  conference  was  held  in  New  ^"ork,  June  4tli, 
1871),  in  whicli  the  interests  of  the  Richmond  In- 
stitute and  the  other  schools  were  considered,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  resolution  : 

"March  IOtii,  1879. 

^^ Resolced,  That  the  Principals  of  our  Freednien 
Schools  he  instructed  to  meet  in  convention  with 
this  Committee,  to  consider  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance relative  to  the  successful  Y>i'osecution  of  our 
educational  work,  the  meeting  to  he  held  at  these 
rooms  on  Wednesday,  June  4th,  1879." 


"  S.  S.  CuTTiN(j,  Cor.  See 


?) 


"January  31st,  1880. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1879  we  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  State  Convention,  Rev.  E.  G.  Corprew, 
suhmitting  to  us  the  request  of  that  body,  viz :  that 
we  extend  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Richmond 
Institute,  and  to  so  enlarge  its  facilities  and 
accommodations  as  to  admit  female  students.  In 
T'ecember  the  Board  referred  the  subject  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Society,  with  the 
President  of  the  Institute  and  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

"H.  L.  Morehouse,  D.  I).,  Cor.  Sec." 

In  response  to  the  request  above  referred  to,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  in  New  York,  the  Rich- 
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mond  Institute  admitted  a  limited  number  of  young 
women.  This  was  continued  until  the  Hartshorn 
Memorial  College  for  young  women  was  opened  in 
1883. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  ])urchase  of  a 
new  site  for  buildings  for  the  Institution  : 

"April  14th,  1880. 

"  The  Board  on  Monday  decided  to  purchase  'A' 
of  Mr.  Iloyt's  property,  as  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed letter  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  which,  after  reading,  you 
will  please  deliver  to  him.  Ihe  half  of  '  B ' 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  very  desirable,  and  had  we 
the  means  to  invest  in  it,  we  might  have  favored  its 
purchase.  But  'A'  will  be  a  larger  tract  of  land 
than  either  IS^ew  York  University  or  Columbia  Col- 
le2:e  own  in  this  citv.  It  is  the  decided  conviction 
of  Dr.  Bishop  and  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Educational  Committee  that  one  and  three-quar- 
ters acres  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  school 
purposes.  This  is  about  the  amount  included  in 
this  tract.  Buildings  judiciously  planned  and  lo- 
cated on  these  grounds,  will  afford  ample  accommo- 
dations for  every  school  purpose.  Certainly  the 
location  will  be  a  vast  change  for  the  better  over 
the  present  one,  or  over  the  original  one  by  the 
slave  mart.  II.  L.  M.,  Cor.  *SW'." 

The  following  letters  refer  to  the  successful  ef- 
forts made  to  secure  the  endowment  of  two  Profes- 
sorships in  the  Institution.     In  the  spring  of  1865, 
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quite  soon  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, J.  B.  Hoyt  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  visited  that 
city.  These  gentlemen,  who  found  me  there  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission,  urged  me  to  give  myself  to  labor  for 
the  colored  people  of  the  State.  I  reminded  Mr. 
Hoyt  of  this  when  I  visited  him  with  the  view  of 
securing  this  subscription.  I  told  him  that  through 
his  encouragement  I  had  given  my  life  to  this  work, 
and  that  he  must  stand  by  me  and  help  me  make 
the  work  a  success.  He  contributed  the  sum  of 
^25,000,  and  J.  D.  Rockefeller  also  contributed  the 

sum  of  $25,000 : 

"January  29th,  1884. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you.  I  have  the  promise 
of  $25,000  for  a  Professorship  of  Theology  in  Rich- 
mond Institute,  provided  $25,000  for  another  Pro- 
fessorship can  be  raised  by  October  1st,  1884.  So 
you  see  we  have  not  been  too  fast  in  deciding  to 
make  this  our  first  high  grade  theological  school. 

"H.  L.  M.,  Cor.  Seer 

"  September  15th,  1884. 

"  Hallelujah!  The  second  $25,000  is  pledged  by 
Mr.  Hovt.  I  wrote  him  a  careful  letter  last  week. 
He  called  at  the  rooms  to-day  and  said  that  his  wife 
and  himself  talked  it  over  yesterday  (Sunday)  and 
decided  to  do  it.  Again  hallelujah!  N^ow  for  the 
third  $25,000,  according  to  our  plan. 

"H.  L.  M.,  Cor.  Sec.'' 
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Extracts  from  Miscellaneous  Letters. 

Rev.  Dr.  White,  now  of  the  Georgia  BcqiUst, 
visited  our  School,  where  he  met  Rev.  James  IT. 
Holmes,  who  at  that  time  was  the  pastor  of  the 
largest  Baptist  Church  in  the  world,  and  yet  was  a 
pupil  in  the  School,  writes  : 

"Augusta,  Ga.,  January  17th,  1870. 

"  I  have  never  in  my  life  had  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  in  the  same  length  of  time  as 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  spent  with  you  in 
Richmond ;  your  school  is  ever  hefore  my  eyes. 
The  place,  its  former  use,  etc.,  are  well  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years.  Bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul.  Our  Schools,  under  the  Baptists, 
are  doing  splendidly.  I  have  frequently  spoken  to 
our  people  of  Broth  r  Holmes.  I  think  his  ex- 
ample should  he  kept  before  our  ministering 
brethren.  W.  J.   White." 

The  following  shows  the  unabated  interest  of  ex- 
Secretary  Simmons  in  the  work : 

"January  26th,  1879. 

"  W.  W.  Colley  is  the  first  of  Richmond  Insti- 
tute graduates  who  goes  to  Africa,  and  the  first 
of  the  seven  schools.  Tell  him  to  be  to  Africa 
what  Judson  was  to  Burmah.  I  am  also  glad  to  see 
that  you  have  four  others  who  are  looking  to  Africa. 
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God  bless  them,  every  one,  and  make  them  hero 
missionaries.  I  was  thrilled  with  delight  the  other 
day  to  learn  that  your  students  and  other  colored 
people  have  paid  in  full  $2,000  at  the  Home  Mission 
Rooms  towards  the  endowment  of  Richmond  In- 
stitute. Keep  right  on  in  that  way,  I  entreat  you ; 
the  endowment  question  is  the  vital  question,  next 
to  the  ordinary  blessings  of  God, 

^'J.  B.  Simmons." 

"New  York,  March  12th,  1877. 

"  Were  1  you,  I  would  emphasize,  emphasize, 
EMPHASIZE  the  matter  of  giving  intelligence 
about  Africa  and  praying  for  Africa  and  working 
for  Africa.  The  school  that  does  the  most  for  that 
cause  will  be  the  most  loved  and  the  most  helped 
by  our  people,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  be  a 
whit  the  less  useful  in  raising  up  able  and  useful 
laborers  for  the  home  field.  There  is  something 
about  the  cause  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
which  enlarges  the  heart  and  broadens  the  sympa- 
thies and  ennobles  the  whole  being  of  man.  How 
glad  I  am  that  you  believe  this  and  practice  upon 
it.  J.  B.  S." 

The  following  letter  from  a  brother  beloved,  who 
has  toiled  long  and  successfully,  is  introduced  with- 
out apology  - 

"  September  27tii,  1880. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  vou  and  talk  with  you  about 
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our  spiritual  condition.  I  have  fears  that  T  have 
not  faith  enough  for  tlie  work  of  the  ne\v  year. 
Can  there  be  positions  where  more  real  faith  is 
needed  ?  We  must  look  far  into  the  future  and 
search  out  the  plans  of  God.  I  feel  weak  and 
almost  faithless.  Won't  you  pray  for  me  that  I 
may  overcome  by  faith  ?  My  influence  over  the 
men  I  want  should  be  more  potent.  When  T  see 
these  dull  students  fillino:  honored  positions,  I  won- 
der if  I  might  not  have  been  more  to  them  if  F  had 
been  filled  more  entirely  with  Christ.  Do  you  ever 
feel  that  way  ?  I  have  been  reading  '  Twenty-six 
Years  in  Burmah,'  Dr.  Binney's  Life.  Is  God  with 
me  in  my  life  as  truly  as  He  was  with  Dr.  Binney  ? 
This  is  just  as  real  mission  work.  Then,  too,  I 
think  the  School  would  gain  more  if  I  had  the  close 
union  with  God  that  I  ought  to  have.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  four  months  has  been  a  shadow 
over  me.  I  failed  in  my  plans.  Was  I  selfish  ? 
Were  my  motives  false  ?  I  want  more  power — the 
power  that  comes  from  a  closer  union  with  the 
Divine.  My  conflicts  in  taking  up  the  work  of  the 
new  year  have  been  many." 


The  following  letters  are  introduced  to  make 
known  the  struggles  of  men  to  fit  themselves  for 
usefulness.  In  the  days  of  missionary  service  in 
South  Carolina  I  organized  the  church  over  which 
Brother   Govan    at   the   same   time   was   ordained 
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pastor.  In  his  old  age  lie  was  seeking  to  "  pick  up 
a  few  crumbs "  that  he  might  be  better  able  to 
teach  his  peojjle : 

"Columbia.,  S.   C,  December  19th,  1871. 

"At  times  I  have  not  known  at  one  meal  where  I 
could  get  the  other.  I  have  five  in  my  family, 
one  son  sick,  since  dead,  and  only  myself  to  work. 
My  son  died  on  the  27th  of  last  June.  I  buried 
my  daughter  one  year  ago  last  February.  The  wife 
I  had  when  you  were  with  me  is  dead.  They  all 
died  leaving  good  testimony  of  a  hope  of  eternal 
life. 

J.  Corey  Govan." 

"  Columbia,  S.  C,  February  15th,  1872. 

"  I  am  still  at  this  Institute,  but  how  long  I  shall 
staj'  I  cannot  say.  I  have  now  in  my  old  age 
bought  twenty-live  acres  of  land,  and  I  want  to  pay 
for  it  and  get  it  cleared  up.  It  is  now  all  wood 
land,  and  I  am  the  strongest  one  to  do  anything.  I 
am  now  sixty-eight  years  old.  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  holding  on  my  way  in  the  good  work  to 
which  He  has  called  me,  getting  weaker  in  body, 
but  remain  the  same  in  spirit,  loving  the  Lord  and 
strong  in  the  blessed  Jesus.  I  am  now  here  at  the 
Benedict  learning  about  God,  and  getting  better 
able  to  read  the  Bible  and  preach  the  Gospel  better 
and  better.      It  is   all   from    God,  as  is  also  this 
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School.  I  have  lahorcd  lisird  to  get  the  i)eo|)lc  to 
come,  and  have  ijjot  some  to  eome  liere  and  study. 
My  dear  hrother,  I  h)ok  upon  you  as  a  t'atlior,  as 
you  have  done  more  tor  me  than  any  other  wliite 
man. 

»J.    COKKV    (JoVAN." 

The  folh)vving  is  from  a  I'reedman  student  for  the 
ministry  at  Richmond.  It  was  a(hlressed  to  the 
friend  who  paid  into  the  Home  Mission  Ti'ea&ury 
fiftv  dollars  for  his  hoard  : 

"Dear  Fkiknd:  I  was  a  slave  until  the  close  of 
the  \\ar.  T  heard  of  this  school  last  year,  hut  did 
not  have  money  to  pay  for  my  hoard. 

"  i  have  a  wife  and  two  ehildren,  hut  s)ie  tlioug-ht 
that  she  could  support  the  ehildren  while  1  was  in 
schooL  So  I  started.  I  walked  ahout  100  miles, 
and  slept  out  of  doors.  I  walked  from  noon  one 
day  until  noon  tlie  next  day  without  a  hite  of  hread. 
But  when  I  ofot  here  I  was  received  kindlv,  thou<j:h 
1  had  no  money.  I  have  on  the  clothes  that  my 
teacher  i>*ave  me  since  I  came.  T  never  went  to 
school  a  day  hefore  I  came  here,  hut  I  could  read 
and  write  a  little.  I  trust  that  I  will  never  forget 
vour  kindness  in  time  nor  in  eternitv. 

"  ^'ours  truly, 

"  IfAHVEV  Morris." 

From  an  applicant  living  in  a  distant  State,  for 
admission  to  Richmond  Theolos^ical  Seminarv: 
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IIlSTORV    OF    TlIK 


"  I  am  engiigocl  here  in  whiit  I  regard  as  luisHion- 
ary  work.  I  am  trying  to  make  arraiigunionts  to 
enter  school  next  session.  1  want  to  l)e  thoroughly 
prepared  for  service  among  my  people.  liut  I  liave 
no  means.  I  am  out  of  money,  out  of  clothes,  out 
of  doors.  T  am  willing  to  do  anything  to  help  my- 
self. If  you  can  do  nothing  else  for  me,  give  me 
some  advice." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Need  of  Enlifjhtened  Leaders — Extracts  from  Letters — 
Difficulties —  Earlf/  Encouragements — Drs.  Dickinson 
and.  Jeter — Other  earl//  Friends — An  Amusing  Inci- 
dent—  7' he  Capitol  Disaster. 

/^F  tlic  iiii[)ort{uice  of  the  work  of  educating  the 
^  colored  niiiiistry,  there  cim  be  but  one  opinion. 
I  add  here  the  expressions  of  distinguished  men  on 
this  point. 

The  following  eloquent  passage  is  from  the  ser- 
mon of  Rev.  E.  T.  Winkler,  D.  1).,  an  eminent 
Southern  Baptist,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  de- 
livered before  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  at  Chicago,  in  May,  1871.  Ilia  theme  was: 
"The  Education  of  Colored  Preaciipirs."  In 
closing  his  discourse,  which  gave  great  satisfaction, 
both  to  the  men  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  he 
said : 

"And  then  Africa — Africa,  of  whom  the  millions 
of  colored  people  in  America  are  only  the  repre- 
sentatives ;  Africa,  that  land  that  holds  the  sorrows 
of  vanished  ages  in  its  shadowy  deeps;  Africa, 
that  mysterious  unrecorded  history  of  pestilences 
and  famines  and  massacres,  of  degrading  idolatries 
and   sanguinary   despotisms;    Africa,    that   deadly 
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ret^ion  of  fiery  suns  and  00Z3'  rivers  that  drive  back 
tlio  wliite  man  from  its  coasts  of  gold  and  pearl ; 
Africa,  that  grave  of  missionaries  lying  yonder  in 
ghastly  despair  beneath  the  [)omp  and  glory  of  the 
tropics;  Africa,  that  peopled  world  on  which  the 
light  of  prophecy  falls  and  to  which  the  grace  of 
Christ  extends ;  has  t^he  not  loaned  us  her  children 
for  a  little  season  that  we  may  send  them  back  to 
her,  redeemed  and  regenerate, and  that  thus,  through 
their  means  and  ours,  Ethiopia  may  stretch  forth 
her  dusky  hands  to  God  ? 

"Africa  needs  her  children.  She  calls  them  back 
to  her  palmy  coasts.  As  Rachel  vvept  for  Joseph, 
so  she  yearns  for  her  exiled  ones.  As  the  man  of 
Macedonia  cried  to  Paul,  she  summons  her  apostles 
across  the  misty  sea. 

"  Thus  the  education  of  a  colored  ministrv  in- 
augurates  a  vast  missionary  movement.  With  their 
advance  in  saving  knowledge  a  countless  host  ad- 
vances. 

"  The  seminaries  in  which  they  are  trained  will 
nurse  the  churches  of  a  continent;  and  their  em- 
ployment in  the  sphere  to  which  they  are  called  by 
the  providence  and  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  will 
tell  upon  the  salvation  of  the  world." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  speaking  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  of  tlie  opportunity  of  usefulness,  at  the 
South,  plea<i  for  the  support  of  schools  for  ministers, 
and  exclaimed  with  thrilling  em[»hasis,  'v/  Ixiiov^  I 
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KNOW  there  never  was,  since  Christ  hunr/  on  the  cross  of 
Calmry,  such  an  opportanitij.      There  has  reen  no 

SI  OH    DAY." 

Rev.  P.  P.  Bishop  says :  "  The  education  of 
colored  preachers  is  the  one  great  and  cryinij  need  of 
the  Freedfnen  !  Their  preachers  liave  unbounded 
influence  over  them." 

Edward  Lathrop,  I).  D.,  upon  returning  from  a 
Southern  tour,  writes  :  "  I  would  say  emphatically, 
throw  all  you  strength  into  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  competent  ministry.  On  this  point  T 
am  afraid  our  churches  are  not  half  aroused.  It  is 
my  deliberate  and  firm  conviction  that,  if  we  fail  in 
this,  our  work  at  the  South,  among  the  colored 
population,  will  come  to  a  disastrous  end.  This,  in 
80  far  as  the  freedme  i  are  concerned,  is  the  great 
WORK  of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  We  must 
educate  a  ministry  for  this  people,  or  abandon  the 
field !  " 

J.  M.  Cramp,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  the  distin- 
guished President  of  Acadia  College,  Xova  Scotia, 
thus  expresses  his  opinion  as  to  the  work  in  which 
his  former  pupil  was  engaged  : 

"Acadia  College,  Wolville,  N.  S., 

"  January  23d,  1869. 

"  You  are  engaged  in  a  good  and  very  useful 
and  important  work,  requiring  great  energy  and 
much  prudence — -just  such  wisdom  as  the  Lord  has 
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promised  to  give  them  that  ask  him.     Past  success 

encourages   you.      May   the   future    be    yet   more 

blessed. 

"J.  M.  Cramp." 

The  following  letter  is  from  Rev.  T.  Willard 
Lewis,  a  noble  brother,  who  years  ago  entered  into 
his  rest,  while  engaged  in  missionary  labor  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli : 

"  Charleston,  8.  C,  February  11th,  1871. 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  made  such  a 
success  of  Colver  Institute,  for  the  training  ot 
teachers  and  preachers.  I  believe  you  are  doing 
ten  times  as  much  for  Christ  and  His  cause  as  you 
could  possibly  do  as  a  pastor  of  a  single  church, 
and  since  we  have  but  one  short  life  to  live,  how 
grateful  we  should  be  in  that  God  has  opened  this 
good  and  effectual  door  to  us  in  this  Southern  field, 
though  our  labors  and  sacrifices  are  unappreciated, 
and  sometimes  received  with  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  those  for  whom  we  toil  and  suffer  reproach. 

"T.  W.  Lewik," 

Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  our  "  National 
Hymn,"  who,  with  his  wife,  spent  two  weeks  at  the 
Institution,  writes : 

"  Newton  Centre,  Mass,, 
"November  25th,  1877. 

"And  among  the  most  cherished  remembrances 
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of  our  month  of  travel,  will  ever  be  the  enjoyment 

we  experienced  in  being  with  you,  in  sympathizing 

in  3'Our  difficulties  and  in   rejoicing  with   you    in 

your   work.      I    had    not    ""ained    by   any   written 

accounts  so  perfect  an  idea  of  what  you  were  doing; 

and  I  assure  you  T  am  full  of  confidence  that  in  this 

great  work  the  Lord  is  your  director.     I  find  it  a 

pleasure,  whenever  I  find  an  opportunity,  to  speak 

in  highest  terms  of  the  Richmond  Institute  and  its 

most  competent  heads. 

"S.  F.  Smith." 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter.  Rev.  C.  W. 
Waterhouse,  for  many  years  supported  a  pupil  in 
the  Richmond  Institute,  and  in  his  will  made  pro- 
vision by  which  a  student  would  be  supported  in 
this  School  for  all  time  : 

"Lakewood,  Ocean  County,  N.  J., 

"December  5th,  1881. 

"  For  ten  years,  while  Mrs.  Waterhouse  was 
living,  we  supported  a  student  in  Richmond  Insti- 
tute, and  I  have  continued  it  for  two  years  since  her 
death  in  August,  1879.  Our  first  beneficiary  named 
to  us  was  Isaac  P.  Brockenton,  now  of  Darlington 
County,  South  Carolina.  (See  page  79.)  Of  his 
labors  and  successes  we  have  had  very  gratifying 
accounts  in  the  Home  Mission  Monthly.  *  *  * 
I  have  now  passed  my  three  score  and  ten,  and  I  am 
no  longer  able  to  earn  my  living  by  lal)or ;  so  that 
I   shall   prol)ably  need   the  interest  money  to   use 
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while  I  live.  I  cannot,  therefore,  now  promise  our 
usual  yearly  aid  to  a  student  at  the  Jiichniond  Insti- 
tute, however  much  I  would  delight  in  heing  able 
to  do  it  uninterruptedly.  But  I  rejoice  in  what  has 
been  accom[)li8hed,  and  I  trust  the  good  work  will 
be  continued  uninterruptedly  and  faithfully  by 
younger  and  stronger  hands,  both  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing: years,  and  after  mv  decease. 

"  C.  W.  Waterhouse." 

Dr.  S.  W.  Field,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army 
and  also  a  prominent  pastor  in  Xew  England,  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  our  work.  In  sending 
us  a  valuable  collection  of  books  from  his  library, 
he  thus  writes  of  his  own  struo'o:les  in  securing;  his 
education,  and  refers  to  some  of  his  experiences  in 
the  terrible  days  of  the  late  war : 

"  Providence,  R.  L,  ^Fanuary  25th,  1884. 

"  I  left  home  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  against 
my  father's  will,  for  Waterville  College,  then  sixty 
miles  from  my  native  place,  with  six  dollars  in  my 
pocket,  not  knowing  where  the  next  cent  was  com- 
ing from.  By  teaching  winters  and  vacations,  and 
practicing  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  teaching 
one  term  in  the  Academy  after  graduation,  I  en- 
tered Xewton  a  term  behind  my  class,  and  came 
out,  after  the  three  years'  course,  $400  in  debt. 
And  I  would  be  willing  to  go  through  the  same 
again,  hard  as  it  was,  if  I  could  begin  life  again. 
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There  are  sweets  and  advantages  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  such,  with  love  for  Christ  and  your  fellow- 
men  to  sustain  jou.  Tell  the  men  not  to  mind  the 
hard  rules,  nor  the  practice  of  noble  self-denial. 

"A  cigar  never  defiled  my  lips,  so  firm  was  I. 
Even  in  the  army  it  was  never  a  temptation.  I  met 
smoking,  whiskey-drinking  chaplains,  and  pitied 
them.  Are  any  of  your  students  from  Fredericks- 
burg? We  had  our  hospital  in  the  African  Church, 
and  their  communion  table  was  stained  with  our 
boys'  blood.  O,  what  a  day  that  battle  was  I  My 
Clothes  were  wet  with  fresh  human  blood. 

"S.  W.  Field." 

On  commencing  the  work  in  Richmond  we  found 
no  records  of  anv  kind.  There  was  no  school 
furniture,  no  apparatus,  no  library,  no  course  of 
studv,  and  there  was  no  one  to  ffive  advice  ;  many 
could  not  write  their  names,  and  all  had  but  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  diodes 
of  thought  and  of  expression  were  entirely  different 
on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  respectively. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  convey  his  ideas.  He  had  to  explain  what  he 
meant  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  pupils, 
and  he  would  convey  the  thought  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  all. 

Our  relations  to  the  community  in  those  early 
days  were  pleasant,  and  they  have  so  continued 
until  the   present  day.     Tlie   [>astors   wei(^  cordial 
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and  friendly.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson,  then  pastor  of 
the  Leigh  Street  Baptist  Church,  invited  me  to 
his  pulpit  and  to  his  home,  lie  has  been  a  gene- 
rous contributor  to  our  work,  and  has  served  from 
the  l)eginning  on  our  Board  of  Trustees.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  from  the  "  Life  of  J.  B. 
Jeter,  by  Dr.  Hatcher,"  explains  the  interest  Dr. 
Jeter  ever  manifested  in  our  work  : 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary, 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  20th,  1887. 

Jfv  Dear  Dr.  Hatrhrr  : 

I  learn  with  sincere  pleasure  thiit  yon  are  ahout  to  ])nhlish 
memorials  of  the  late  Dr.  Jeter.  I  look  forward  to  its  perusal 
with  i)eculiar  interest.  Dr.  Jeter  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a 
most  profound  regard  and  a  sincere  affection.  Ahout  nineteen 
years  ago  I  came  to  Riclnnond  an  entire  stranger.  I  was  to  suc- 
ceed Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver,  D.  D,,  and  Rev.  Rohert  Ryland,  D. 
D.,  in  their  work  of  training  colored  ministers.  Our  schoolroom 
was  a  small  brick  building,  which  stood  in  "  the  bottom,"  near 
Shockoe  creek,  below  Broad  Street,  and  was  a  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment known  as  JiUmpkin's  Jail.  My  own  home  was 
on  the  premises,  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  former  proprietor 
of  the  place,  Mr.  Lumpkin.  Dr.  Jeter  was  among  the  first  to 
find  his  w\iy  to  my  unpretending  home,  in  this  most  uninviting 
place,  and  to  exicnd  to  me  his  sympathies,  and  to  assure  me  of 
his  hearty  co-operation  in  my  work.  He  and  his  "Junior," 
Rev.  A.  E.  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  not  only  did  w^hat  they  could  to 
make  me  feel  at  home,  but  tendered  to  me  the  columns  of  the 
Rc/igioHs  Herald,  which  they  assured  me  would  always  be  at 
my  disposal  in  the  interests  of  my  work.  Then,  and  ever 
afterwards,  Dr.  Jeter  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to 
our  Institution.  The  young  men  always  hailed  with  delight 
his  coming,  and  listened  to  his  words  of  instruction  and  en- 
couragement with  unfeigned  pleasure.     His  attitude  towards 
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our  work,  both  in  public  and  private,  largely  contributed  to 
secure,  at  an  early  <iay,  the  contidence  and  co-operation  of  the 
denomination  in  Virginia.  Hiss  words  of  kind  approval  and 
appreciation  to  me  i)ersonally  were  not  only  an  encouragement, 
but  an  inspiration,  as  I  felt  myself  honored  in  liaving  so  great 
and  good  a  man  for  my  ^)ersonal  friend. 

So  deeply  had  Dr.  Jeter  impressed  his  personality  upon  me, 
that  whenever  I  saw  his  connnanding  form,  whether  he  walked 
the  streets  oi  njde  along  on  his  old  white  horse,  a  benediction 
involuntarily  escaped  my  lii)s.  It  was  my  [)rivilege  to  join  the 
company  of  mourjiers  tiiat  followed  him  to  liis  resting-place, 
on  the  banks  of  the  James.  And  now,  among  the  beautiful 
[)laces  where  slumber  the  great  and  good  in  that  "  city  of  the 
silent,"  there  is  no  spot  near  which  1  more  reverently  linger, 
than  that  where  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Jeremiah  Bell 
Jeter. 

CiiAs  II.  Cokey. 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Ciirrj,  ex-minister  to  Spain, 
lias  always  been  my  personal  friend,  and  also  a 
friend  and  advocate  of  our  work.  The  late  H.  K. 
Ellyson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Baptist  lay- 
men in  Virginia,  was  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees  from  the  time  of  our  organization  as  an 
Institution  until  his  death.  Dr.  John  William 
eJones,  now  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  con- 
tributed money  and  his  talents  to  help  build  up  our 
School.  So  have  others  in  this  city.  From  the 
day  r  entered  Kichmond,  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
I  have  not  seen  a  line  in  any  of  our  papers  against 
our  work.  Personally,  my  relations  with  the  citi- 
zens have,  ordinarily,  been  of  the  pleasantest  kind. 
Occasionallv  an  amusin<?  incident  occurred.     One 
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day  in  going  down  Franklin  Street,  jnst  below  the 
Ca})itol  Sqnare,  [  passed  by  a  bar-room,  in  front  of 
which  several  young  men  were  standing.  As  I 
passed  on  I  overheard  one  of  them  say :  "  That 
fellow  preaches  to  the  negroes."  Assuming  to  be 
offended,  I  turned,  and  with  feigned  severity,  de- 
manded of  them  what  thev  meant  bv  insulting;  a 
gentleman  in  that  manner.  My  business  was  to  see 
Albert  Brooks,  a  colored  man  who  kept  a  livery- 
stable  near  at  hand.  I  incidentally  pointed  up  the 
street  towards  the  men  in  the  course  of  mv  conver- 
sation,  and  they,  suspecting  that  our  talk  was  con- 
cerning them,  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  and  two 
or  three  more  sauntered  down  to  where  we  were. 
One  of  them,  with  an  offended  air,  asked  me  what 
I  meant  by  speaking  to  them  as  T  did.  I  replied : 
*'  What  did  you  mean  by  speaking  to  me  as  you 
did  ?  "  He  replied  :  "  ( ),  w^e  had  no  reference  at  all 
to  you f  "  What  I  "  I  replied,  "Will  you  assure 
me,  on  vour  honor  as  o-entlemen,  that  vou  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  me?"  They  solemnly  as- 
serted that  thev  did  not  mean  me  at  all.  Then  f 
replied  :  "  If  that  be  so,  /  should  not  have  spoken 
to  you  as  F  did."  The  saloon-kee))er  said:  "  (), 
that's    all    ri2:ht:  won't    vou    come   in   and   take   a 

CD  '  • 

drink?"  I  think  that  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
assume  so  much  indignation  had  not  General  Canby 
been  in  command  of  the  citv  at  that  time.  And  I 
suppose  the  saloon-keeper,  who  was  ever  after  a  ge- 
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nial  iind  cordial  acquaintance,  had  tears  that  the 
"preacher  to  negroes"  might  have  sutHcient  influ- 
ence to  get  the  military  authorities  to  revoke  his 
license. 

April  27th,  1870,  was  hright  and  heautitiil.     Just 


was  nrignt  and  neaui 
ueiore  noon  Uncle  Jeft'ry  came  runninjj:  to  me  wnere 
I  was  hearing  my  classes,  saying,  "  the  ('apitol  has 
fallen  in."  I  thought  hut  little  of  what  he  said, 
hut  seeing  his  excited  condition,  T  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  there  was  an  appalling  sight.  The  dead 
and  dying  were  on  the  grass  around  the  huilding, 
and  there  was  a  scene  of  indescrihahle  terror  and 
anguish.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  had  as- 
sembled to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  tlie 
"  enablins:  act."  Mr.  George  (yhahoon  was  Mill- 
tary  Mayor,  and  Mr.  11.  K.  Kllyson  had  been  elected 
by  the  City  Council.  The  Court  was  to  decide  who 
was  entitled  to  the  Mavoraltv,  Cliahoon  or  EUvson. 
An  immense  concourse  had  gathered  to  ascertain 
the  result.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
judges,  when  the  ceiling  and  girders  gave  way,  and 
"  the  mass  of  human  beings  who  were  in  attendance 
were  sent,  mingled  witli  bricks,  mortar,  splinters, 
beams,  iron  bars,  desks  and  chairs,  to  the  Hoor  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  in  a  second  more,  tifty- 
seven  souls  were  launched  into  eternity.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  tliick  with  a  dense  cloud  of  dust 
from  the  plastering,  and  the  human  beings  sent  up 
a  groan  which  will  i-ing  forever  in  the  ears  upon 
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which  it  fell."  *    About  two  luindred  iind  fifty  others 
were  severely  injured. 

The  hells  tolled,  crowds  gathered.  Wives, 
mothers  and  friends,  wringing  their  hands,  sought 
to  find  their  loved  ones.  Hacks,  anihulances,  and 
all  kinds  of  vehicles  were  tliere.  On  that  sunny 
April  (hiy  scenes  were  witnessed  such  as  are  un- 
known on  battlefields,  wee})ing  women  and  children, 
walking  among  the  dead  and  dying. 


*« 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Fvecdmens  Buvc(ii( — Arf  of  liworponUion — Pat- 
chase  of  a  New  Site — A  Hif/her  Theolof/ieal  School 
Needed — The  Richmond  Theoloriind  Seminar t/  fv- 
eorporated. 

QEFP]RP]NCK  was  made  on  page  87  to  the  Freed- 
■■■Vg,  men's  Bureau.  General  ().  O.  Howard  was 
Commissioner  of  this  department  of  the  government 
service,  which  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times. 

The  late  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,'''  Principal  of 
'The  ITampton  Normal  (tud  Af/ricidtural  Institute^  says  : 
"  General  Howard  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  did 
for  the  ex-slaves,  from  1865  to  1870,  a  marvellous 
work,  for  which  due  credit  has  not  been  given  ; 
among  other  things,  giving  to  their  education  an 
impulse  and  a  foundation  by  granting  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  for  schoolhouses,  salaries, 
etc.,  promoting  the  education  of  about  a  million 
colored  children.  The  principal  Xegro  educational 
institutions  of  to-day,  then  starting,  were  liberally 
aided  at  a  time  of  vital  need.  Hampton  received 
over  $50,000  through  General  Howard  for  buildings 
and  improvements." 

"■^"  Sec  note  C. 
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On  page  8H  it  is  Htatod  lliat  tlu;  Kichnioiid  Insti- 
tute wa8  chartered  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of 
Virginia  in  187t).  Tlie  Act  of  ineori)orati()n  is  as 
follows  : 

AN   A(^T 

To   Incorporalc  fhc   RlcJni^nul    [nstHutc  in  the   Cit)/  of 

Richmond. 

Whetrns,  a  lot  of  laiul  with  iiiiprovoinontH,  Hitiiato  in  the  city 
of  Ricliniond,  haH  ht'eii  conveyed  by  (h'ed  dated  twenty-sixth 
January,  eigliteen  hundred  and  Hcnenfy,  to  A.  U.  (?aj»well,  .laniea 
B.  Simmons,  .lay  S.  Hackus,  K.  M.  L.  Taylor,  Albert  K.  Brooks, 
Henry  K.  I^llyson,  and  K,  M.  Maidy,  trustees,  and  the  survi- 
vors of  them,  u|)on  the  trusts  that  the  said  trustees  should 
hold  and  ai)i)ly  the  said  land  and  improvements  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  an  educational  institution,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  rental  or  sale  thereof  should  be  i)erpetually  de- 
voted to  educational  purjjoses  as  specified  in  said  deed;  and 
ui>on  the  further  trust  that  the  trustees  or  the  survivors  of 
them  should  apply  to  the  (ieneral  As8end)ly  of  Virginia  for  an 
act  of  incorporation,  and  when  and  as  soon  as  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation is  olitained  creating  and  incorporating  a  literary 
institution  or  college,  to  be  called  the  Richmond  Institute,  the 
trustees  or  their  survivors  should  convey  the  proi)erty  con- 
veyed by  said  deed  to  the  said  corporation  upon  the  trusts  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  said  deed ;  and  whereas  one  of  the 
said  trustees,  E.  K.  L.  Taylor,  has  departed  this  life,  and  the 
other  trustees  a!  ve  named  have  applied  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, incorporating  the  following  persons  and  their  suc- 
cessors as  such  corporation,  to  whom  said  property  is  to  be 
conveyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid  :  therefore, 

].  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Ch'neral  Ai^sembly,  That  Nathan  Bishop, 
Albert  B.  Capwell,  Joseph  B.  Iloyt,  William  A.  Cauldwell, 
Henry  K.  EUyson,  James  H.  Holmes,  Richard  Wells,  Alfred  E. 
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DickiiiHOii,  ai»<l  StopluMi  VVoodnum,  ]h'  aiul  they  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  politic  ami  corporate,  by  tlie  name  ami 
style  of  The  liichinond  institute,  and  1)V  that  name  shall  have 
|)erpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  may  sue  and  be  sue<l, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  with  power  to  purchase,  receive  and 
hold  to  them  and  their  successors  forever  any  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  poods  and  chattels,  of  what  kind  soever,  which  nuiy  be 
purchased  by  or  be  <levised  or  j^iven  to  them  for  the  use  of  said 
literary  institution  or  seminary  of  learning,';  and  to  lease,  rent, 
sell,  or  orthervvise  dispose  of  the  same,  in  such  mannei'as  nuiy 
seem  most  <'onducive  to  its  interests;  provided,  that  the  lands, 
jjfoods  and  chattels  so  authorized  to  be  held  shall  not  exceed  in 
amount  or  value  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  provided 
also,  that  not  less  than  a  majority  of  said  trustees  for  the  time 
beinyfshall  be  sullicient  to  authorize  the  sale  of  any  real  estate 
belon^in^  to  said  seminary  of  learning. 

2.  The  said  trustees  and  their  successors  shall  have  power 
to  ai)i)oint  a  president,  treasurer,  librarian,  professors  and  such 
other  otlicers  as  they  nuiy  deem  proper ;  and  to  make  and  es- 
tablish, from  time  to  time,  such  l)y-laws,  rules  and  regulatiims^ 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States, 
as  they  may  judge  proper  for  the  good  government  of  said 
seminary  of  learning.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  any  vacancy 
oi-  vacancies  among  the  trustees,  occasioned  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  legal  disability,  shall  be  supi)lied  by  appointment  of 
the  board.  The  said  trustees  or  their  successors  shall  have 
power  to  increase  their  number  to  eleven  if  they  desire  to  do 
so ;  and  in  that  event  they  shall  elect  by  vote  of  the  V)oard  the 
persons  necessary  to  make  such  eleven  trustees.  The  said 
board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  create  an  executive 
board,  consisting  of  five  of  their  number,  which  executive 
board  (any  three  of  them  being  present)  shall  have  authority 
to  transact  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  corporation,  except 
the  purchase  or  conveyance  of  real  estate ;  the  investment  of 
funds;  the  ai)pointment  or  removal  of  otiicers  and  teachers, 
and  fixing  their  salaries;  but   the  said  board  of  trustees  are 
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not  required  t(j  create  or  appoint  such  executive  board,  unless 
tliev  see  tit  to  do  so  in  tlieir  sound  discretion. 

.'),  The  said  seminary  of  learning  is  to  be  an  educational  in- 
stitution, and  the  property  owned  by  it,  so  l<jng  as  the  said 
corporation  shall  exist,  is  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
as  aforesaid. 

4.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  accruing  to  the  said 
seminary  of  learning  and  proi)erty  delivered  to  his  care,  and 
shall  pay  or  deliver  the  same  to  the  order  of  the  board.  Before 
he  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  shall  give  bond 
with  such  security  and  in  such  penalty  as  the  board  may  direct, 
made  payable  to  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duty,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  ado|)ted  by 
the  board.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees,  or  for 
the  Richmond  Institute,  suing  in  the  name  of  such  trustees  or 
their  successors,  to  obtain  a  judgment  on  such  bond,  or  for  any 
sj)ecial  delinquency  incurred  by  said  treasurer,  (jn  motion  in 
any  court  of  record  in  this  commonwealth  against  said  treasurer 
and  his  surety  or  sureties,  his  or  their  executors  or  administra- 
tors, upon  giving  ten  days'  notice  of  such  motion. 

o.  The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  general  assembly  to 
modify  or  repeal  this  act  at  pleasure. 

<3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Richmond  Institute  Becomes  a  Hkiher 
Theological  School. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  in  view  of  otlier  undesirable 
surroundings,  it  seemed  advisable  to  secure  a  ])etter 
location.  After  careful  examination,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1880,  the  Trustees  purchased  of  U.  (1.  Iloyt, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  for  $5,000,  nearly  two 
and  one-half  acres  of  land  on  Reservoir  and   Bev- 
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erly  Streets,  as  a  site  for  a  new  building.  Reference 
to  this  transaction  is  made  on  page  108,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Secretary  Morehouse. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  colored  population,  and  the  phenomenal  growth 
in  the  membership  of  the  Baptist  Churches  created 
a  necessity  for  a  Theological  School  of  a  higher 
order  somewhere  in  the  South.  The  most  thought- 
ful and  judicious  among  both  races  saw  that,  for 
many  reasons,  it  was  desirable  that  the  young  min- 
isters of  the  South  should  not  incur  the  expenses  of 
long  journeys  to  ^'^orthern  Seminaries,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  be  educated  at  home 
among  their  own  people. 

There  was  no  distinctive  Baptist  school  of  the 
same  aim  and  scope  in  the  country  nor  in  the 
world.  The  unprecedente4  openings  for  mission- 
aries to  Africa  (which,  for  coming  years,  is  to  be  the 
greatest  mission  field  of  the  world)  demanded  such 
a  school  as  this. 

It  was  thought  that  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  the 
place  best  suited  for  such  an  institution,  as  it  is  a 
great  railroad  center,  and  also  an  educational  cen- 
ter, and  the  headquarters  of  the  foreign  mission 
organizations  of  the  South. 

A  conference  of  nearlv  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
Scho:>l8  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  was  held  at  the  Home  Mission  Rooms  in 
New  York,  June  22d-24th,  1882.  At  this  confer- 
ence, after  careful   consideration,  it   was  "  Voted, 
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That,  in  their  opinion,  a  higher  Theological  School 
ought  to  he  developed  at  Richmond."  Plans  were 
subsequently  laid  and  put  into  execution. 

The  following  account  of  the  action  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Richmond  Institute,  and  also  of  the  Board 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  is  taken  from  the 
January  number  of  1884  of  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly : 

"The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Richmond  Institute  was  held  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, November  21st,  1883.  There  were  present 
A.  E.  Dickinson,  1).  D.,  Rev.  R.  Wells,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Holmes,  and  II.  K.  Ellyson,  Esquire,  of  Richmond, 
and  tlie  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  J  Tome  Mis- 
sion Society.  The  meeting  lasted  about  three 
hours,  and  was  of  a  most  harmonious  and  hopeful 
character.  The  most  important  action,  which  was 
taicen  after  full  discussion,  is  indicated  bv  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  heartily  and  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  esta))lishment  of  a  distinctive!)'  Theoloiri'^Hl 
Institution  of  a  higher  order  for  the  education  of  color^;'i  'in- 
dents for  the  ministry,  and  that  Kichmond  is  a  suitable  Id^  .  ivri 
for  such  an  institution,  and  that  we  commend  this  subject  lo 
the  renewed  attention  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  in  December,  1883,  renewed  attention 
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was  given  to  this  subject,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  : 

Resolird,  That  this  IJoard  heroay  reaffirm  their  behef  that 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  colored  people  in  America, 
and  the  need  of  \vell-(|ualified  missionaries  for  Africa,  im}>era- 
tively  demand  that  immediate  measnres  l)e  taken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  distinctively  Theological  Institution  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  that  the  Education  CiMumittee  l)e,  and  are  here- 
by authorized  to  make  the  necssary  arrangements  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution  on  this  basis  in  the  fall  of  1884, 

Rrsolrcd,  That,  inasmuch  as  this  will  recpiire  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  instructors,  and  as  this  plan  contemplates  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  theological  institution  that  shall 
1)6  for  the  colored  Baptists  what  theological  institutions  in 
other  sections  are  for  their  white  brethren  ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  Society  cannot  well  assume  and  continually  bear  the  addi- 
tional financdal  burden  necessary  to  the  execution  of  this 
design,  t}ie  Board  do,  therefore,  mrnestly  appeal  to  men  of  irealth, 
H'Jio  have  at  heart  the  icelfare  of  the  colored  people  here,  and  the  evan- 
gelization of  Africa,  to  do  for  this  institution  irltat  has  been  d<nte  for 
otJiers — namely,  to  e)idov'  two  or  more  pr(fessors}iips  in.  the  sum  of 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  each. 

"  It  will  be  seen  b}-  the  foregoing  that  a  iirst-class 
theological  seminary  is  to  be  established  in  Rich- 
mond in  1884.  In  the  other  institutions  theological 
instruction  will  continue  to  be  given  for  those  who 
are  unprepared,  or  for  any  other  reason  are  unable 
to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  the  Semi- 
nary at  Richmond.  It  is  expected  that  the  most 
advanced  students  from  several  institutions  in  the 
eastern  Southern  States  will  complete  their  theologi- 
cal course  at  Richmond. 
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"  In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  partial 
course  will  be  provided,  somewhat  like  that  which 
is  furnished  in  other  similar  institutions.  We  are 
sure  that  the  means  for  this  enterprise  will  not  be 
lacking  when  the  important  bearings  of  it  are  clearly 
understood." 

In  earr3^ing  out  the  resolutions  referred  to  above, 
application  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  to  change  the  name  of  the  Institution. 
By  acts  approved  February  5th  and  March  1st, 
1886,  the  Richmond  Institute  became  the  Richmond 
Theological  Seminary. 

Through  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  had  charge 
of  the  bill,  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  title,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  ])ass  another  act  to  correct  the 
error  that  had  been  made. 

A^  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Rich- 
mond Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 


Approved  February  5,  1886. 


1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That 
sections  one,  two,  and  fonr  of  an  act  entitled  an  act,  to  incor- 
porate the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  approved  February  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
That  H.  L.  Morehouse,  (nirdner  R.  Colby,  Joseph  B.  lloyt, 
William  A.  Caiildvvell,  Henry  K.  Kllyson,  .James  II.  Holmes, 
Richard  Wells,  and  A.  E.  Dickinson  (trustees),  the  successors 
of  Nathan  Bishop,  Albert  B.  Capwell,  Joseph  B.  Hoyt,  William 
A.  Cauldwell,  Henry  K.  Ellyson,  James  H.  Holmes,  Richard 
AVells,  Alfred  E.  Dickinson,  and  Stephen  Woodman,  which 
nine  last  persons  were  incorporated  into  a  body  })olitic  and  cor- 
})orate  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Richmond  Institute,  shall,  as  such  successors, 
continue  and  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  they  and 
their  successors,  as  such  body  politic  and  corporate,  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  and 
by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common 
seal,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  with  power 
to  purchase,  receive  and  hold  to  them  and  their  successors  for- 
ever, any  lands,  tenements,  rents,  moneys,  trust  or  endowment 
funds,  goods  and  chattels  of  what  kind  soever,  which  may 
have  been  purchased  by,  or  may  have  been  or  which  hhall  be 
devised,  bequeathed,  or  given  to  the  said  The  Richmond  Insti- 
tute, or  which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by,  or  be  devised, 
bequeathed,  or  given  to  them,  under  the  name  of  The  Rich- 
mond Theological  Seminary,  for  the  use  of  the  said  literary 
institution  or  seminary  of  learning,  and  to  lease  or  rent  the 
same  whenever  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  said  institu- 
tion, and  to  sell  the  same,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  corpora- 
tors, who  are  hereby  designated  as  trustees  for  the  time  being, 
shall  authorize  the  sale ;  such  authorization  of  sale  to  be  made 
by  a  resolution  in  writing,  after  notice  to  each  of  the  trustees 
then  living  that  a  meeting  of  them  will  be  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  such  sale  shall  be  made  or  not. 
The  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  so  autliorized  to  be  held  shall 
not  exceed  in  amount  or  value,  at  any  one  time,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  said  corporators  or  trustees  shall  have 
no  power  to  encumber  by  mortgage  or  trust  deed  the  said 
property  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  they  are  forbidden  by 
this  charter  to  use  the  principal  of  any  endowment  funds  of 
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the  institution  for  itH  current  expenses.  The  said  corporators 
or  trustees  may  V(jte  by  proxy  or  in  i>erson,  as  may  b(?  deter- 
mined by  them  ])y  a  by-law  to  be  si)read  upon  the  record  of 
their  proceedings,  such  by-law,  when  once  adoi)ted,  not  to  be 
changed  unless  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  then  living  trustees 
or  corporators  shall  vote  to  change  it. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  trustees  or  corporators,  and  their  successors, 
shall  ha\  e  power  to  appoint  a  i)resident,  treasurer,  librarian, 
l)i(>fessors,  and  such  other  (jliicers  as  they  may  deem  proper ; 
to  fix  the  term  of  office  of  all  trustees,  and  provide  for  the 
election  of  their  successors ;  and  to  make  and  establish,  from 
tim»^  to  time,  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  United  States,  as  they  may 
deem  proper  for  the  good  government  of  said  sendnary  of 
learning.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  or  corporators  shall  con- 
stitute a  legal  (juorum  or  board  for  the  transaction  of  business ; 
and  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  among  the  trustees  or  corpora- 
tors, occasioned  by  death,  resignation  or  legal  disability,  shall 
be  supplied  by  api)ointment  of  the  board.  The  said  trustees 
or  corporators,  or  their  successors,  shall  have  i)Ower  to  increase 
their  number  to  eleven,  ^f  they  desire  to  do  so;  and,  in  that 
event,  they  shall  elect  by  vote  of  tlic  board  the  i)ersons  neces- 
sary to  make  such  eleven  trustees  or  corporators.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible,  as  trustee  or  corporator,  either  to  make  such 
increase  or  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  trustees,  occasioned  by 
death  or  otherwise,  unless  he  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
a  regular  Baptist  church.  The  said  trustees  or  corporators,  or 
their  successors,  shall  have  power,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  to 
create  an  executive  board,  consisting  of  five  of  their  number, 
which  executive  board  (any  three  of  them  being  present)  shall 
have  authority  to  transact  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  cor- 
poration, except  the  purchase  or  conveyance  of  real  estate,  the 
investment  of  funds,  the  ai)pointment  of  and  removal  of  otti_ 
cers  and  teachers,  (^r  fixing  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  The 
trustees  or  corporators,  or  their  successors,  with  the  concurrence 
of  tlie  faculty  of  said  seminary,  shall  have  power  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  upon  full  c<iurse  graduates  of 
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the  institution;  and  the  lionorary  degree  of  Dcjctor  of  Divinity 
ui)on  any  j)erson  of  suitable  attainments,  the  concurrence  of 
the  faculty,  in  either  case,  to  be  spread  u})on  the  record  of  then- 
proceedings. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  accruing  to  the 
said  seminary  of  learning  and  property  delivered  to  his  care, 
and  shall  pay  or  deliver  the  same  to  the  order  of  the  board. 
The  treasurer,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  treasurer  of  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  shall  give 
bond,  with  such  security  and  in  such  penalty  as  the  ))oard  may 
direct,  to  be  made  payable  to  the  trustees  or  corporators  f(jr 
the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  and  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  board.  And  the  said  trustees 
or  corporators,  or  their  successors,  or  the  Richmond  Theological 
Seminary,  suing  in  the  name  of  such  trustees  or  corporators, 
or  their  successors,  may  obtain  judgment  on  such  bond,  or  for 
any  special  delinquency  of  any  treasury  of  the  Richmond 
Theol(jgical  Seminary,  or  on  any  bond  heretofore  given  by  any 
treasurer  of  the  Richmond  Institute,  on  motion  in  any  court  of 
re(!ord  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  against  such  treasurer  and  his 
surety  or  sureties,  his  or  their  executors  or  administrators, 
upon  giving  ten  days'  notice  of  such  motion. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

J.  Bell  Bigger, 
a  If.  D.  and  K.  of  R.  of  Vu. 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  approved  February  <5,  1886,  entitled 
an  act  to  amend  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Richmond 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and 
to  amend  the  title  thereof. 


Approved  March  1st,  1886. 


1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That 
the  title  of  tlie  act  approved  February  fifth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  entitled  "  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,"  be  so  changed  as  to  read  "  an  act  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Richmond  Institute  in 
the  city  of  Richmond." 

2.  That  the  words  embodied  in  the  first  section  of  said  act, 
approved  February  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  viz  : 
"  That  sections  one,  two  and  four  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to 
incorporate  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,"  be  so  changed  as  to  read  thus :  "  That  sections 
one,  two  and  four  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
Richmond  Institute,  in  the  city  of  Richmond." 

3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


March  2,  188G. 


.1.  Bell  Bigger, 
C.  H.  D.  arid  K.  of  R.  of  Va. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Our  Students — Results  of  Their  Labor — Letters  from 

Students. 


jnHE  pnpilrt  of  our  School  in  its  earlier  history 
■*■  were  not  all  ministers.  Some  were  trained 
for  teachers.  For  a  short  time  young  women  were 
admitted  to  Richmond  Institute  (see  pages  102, 
103).  From  1880,  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Hartshorn  Memorial  College  in  1883,  about 
thirty  in  all  had  been  in  attendance. 

Many  of  our  graduates  became  teachers,  and 
others  engaged  in  business.  As  financiers  and  ac- 
countants, some  have  no  peers  among  their  race. 
Ten  of  our  former  students  have  become  physicians, 
and  in  their  chosen  profession  some  have  already 
won  distinction.  Six  have  become  foreign  mission- 
aries. Several  are  practicing  law  successfully,  and 
others  are  editors  of  papers.  Some  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  in  charge  of  institutions  of  learning,  others 
are  professors  in  such  institutions.  They  may  be 
found  from  Canada  on  the  N^orth,  to  British  Hon- 
duras on  the  South ;  and  from  the  great  Northwest 
to  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  vast  amount 
of  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  students  of  this 
School,  known  successiv'ely  as  Colver  Institute,  the 
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Richmond  Institute  and  the  Richmond  Theological 
Seminary. 

But  of  the  work  done  since  the  Institution  has 
been  under  the  care  of  the  I^resident,  from  1868 
until  the  cIohc  of  the  school-year,  1894,  the  follow- 
statements  may  be  made  : 


In  regular  attendance  from  1868-1894, 
Attending  Special  Institute,  1868,   - 
Attending  Night  Class  of  1869,    - 
Special  Classes — Women, 

Total, 


766 
81 
68 

100 

1,015 


Total  preparing  for  the  Christian  Ministry,     -     530 
Total  Graduates  with  Diplomas  from  Rich- 
mond Institute,     -        -        -  .73 
Total  Graduates  with  Degree  of  B.  I        im  R. 

T.  S., 25 

Fifty  students  who  answered  letters  addressed  to 
them  report — 


Churches  organized,    - 
Sunday-Schools  established. 
Persons  Baptized, 


170 

270 

43,543 


It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  fully 
100,000  persons  have  been  baptized  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christian  Churches  by  the  530  Ministerial 
Students  who  have  attended  the  Institution. 
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Among  our  earliest  and  most  successful  students 
was  Sterling  Gardner.  After  leaving  the  Colver 
Institute,  he  took  the  full  course  at  Madison  (now 
Colgate)  University.  While  in  the  LJniversity  he 
took  several  prizes,  and  was  graduated  with  high 
honors.  TFe  was  associate  teacher  in  Colver  Insti- 
tute from  1872  to  1873,  and  from  1875  to  1870. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Robert,  of  the 
Augusta  Institute,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  he  was 
transferred  from  Richmond  to  that  place,  where  he 
died  December  8th,  1877.  Dr.  Robert  expressed 
his  profound  grief  at  the  loss  his  School  had  sus- 
tained, and  writes,  December  27th,  1877  :  "  He  was 
a  most  excelhnt  Christian  and  a  scholar  of  great 
promise."  Miss  Robert,  describing  the  funeral, 
says  :  "  Judge  Gibson,  his  former  owner,  was  there, 
and  seemed  much  affected.  He  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed and  loved  in  the  Institute  that  he  is  greatly 
missed  and  regretted  by  father  and  all  the  students." 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Duers,  of  Sing  Sing,  New  York, 
h?.8  organized  four  churches,  planted  four  new 
Sunday  schools  and  baptized  twenty -five  converts. 

Rev.  M.  S.  G.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
who  was'  graduated  from  Richmond  Institute  in 
1878,  has  organized  five  churches,  ten  Sunday- 
schools,  and  has  baptized  230.  Dr.  Abbott,  who 
graduated  in  medicine  at  Leonard  Medical  College, 
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Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  has  held  important  posi- 
tions in  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  in  Florida, 
in  which  places  his  ministerial  life  has  been  spent. 

Rev.  Richard  Spiller,  who  left  school  in  1874,  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Hampton,  Va., 
and  Principal  of  the  Spiller  Academy.  He  has 
founded  several  churches  and  baptized  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen  persons.  He  has 
raised  about  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  building 
in  which  his  congregation  now  worsh'.ps.  Elder 
Spiller  holds  important  positions  of  trust  and  in- 
fluence in  the  denomination,  and  is  now  President 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Richmond  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary.  He  is  founder  of  the  Spiller 
Academy,  an  efl[icient  and  growing  institution.  He 
writes,  June  23d,  1894  : 

"  I  attribute  my  success  largely  to  the  training  I 
received  at  the  Richmond  Institute,  combined  with 
the  early  training  of  my  parents.  The  training  I 
received  in  school  has  guided  me  all  through  my 
ministerial  life,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  draw  me 
nearer  to  the  people,  and  has  taught  me  how  to 
become  all  things  to  all  men  that  I  might  save  some. 
God  bless  the  School  and  its  Faculty." 

Rev.  tTames  H.  Holmes  has  been  pastor  of  the  First 
African  Baptist  Church  for  about  twenty-eight  years. 
His  church  at  one  time  contained  the  largest  mem- 
bership of  any  church  in  the  world.     He  served  the 
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church  and  attended  school  at  the  same  time.  He 
left  the  Institution  in  1874.  He  says,  June  25th, 
1894: 

"  I  have  married  fourteen  hundred  couples,  at- 
tended twenty-five  hundred  funerals  and  baptized 
al)out  five  thousand  eight  hundred  people." 

Rev.  Charles  H.  McDaniel,  Farmville,  Virginia, 
has  organized  five  churches,  six  Sunday-schools, 
baptized  twelve  hundred  persons,  and  has  built 
three  church  edifices.  Rev.  Mr.  McDaniel  has 
done  much  in  quickening  and  building  up  the  mem- 
bers of  the  churches.     He  says  : 

''  The  Seminary  has  made  an  everlasting  impres- 
sion on  me,  spiritually.  It  has  prepared  me,  intel- 
lectually, for  the  duties  of  life,  and  has  also  enabled 
me  to  get  nearer  to  my  people.  I  have  been  called 
to  sit  in  council  to  ordain  six  ministers  and  fifty 
deacons.  I  have  taught  in  the  Public  Free  Schools 
for  nineteen  years.  I  have  preached  about  2,000 
sermons,  and  delivered  125  lectures.  I  have  trav^- 
eled  on  foot  24,700  miles,  or  nearly  around  the 
world." 

Rev.  Reuben  Berkeley,  Sassafras  Post-office,  Glou- 
ccester  County,  Virginia,  has  organized  one  church, 
seven  Sunday-schools,  and  has  baptized  seventy 
persons,  and  has  built  one  church  edifice.  He  has 
taught  Public  Schools  ever  since  leaving  the  Semi- 
nary.    He  says : 
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"  The  influence  of  the  Seminaiy  is  constantly 
developing  my  spiritual  life ;  it  gives  me  daily 
strong  command  over  self." 

Kev.  Richard  Wells,  for  twenty -four  years  pastor 
of  the  P]benezer  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  one  of  our  Trustees  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  School.  For  eleven  years  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Baptist  State  Convention,  and 
has  held  other  positions  of  importance  of  like  dig- 
nity and  responsibility.  He  has  raised,  from  time 
to  time,  $16,600  to  repair  the  beautiful  edifice  in 
which  his  people  worship.  He  has  baptized  3,801 
persons.  His  connection  with  the  Institute,  as  a 
student,  terminated  before  1875. 

Rev.  George  W.  Jackson,  Brooklyn,  Halifax 
County,  Virginia,  writes : 

"  I  have  helped  organize  five  churches,  have  estab- 
lished four  Sunday-schools,  and  have  baptized  124. 
I  am  now  Superintending  Missionary  Agent  of  the 
Ilaliiax  Educational  Convention.  I  have  been 
teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  since  1875.  The 
influence  of  the  School  upon  my  spiritual  life  stim- 
ulated me  to  become  a  model  in  my  own  life  for 
those  whom  I  instruct.  It  opened  my  blind  eyes 
to  see  how  limited  my  knowledge  was,  and  created 
a  longing,  incessant  desire  for  more  knowledge." 

Rev.  J.  B.  Matthews,  of  Hixburg,  Virginia, 
writes : 
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"  I  have  organized  four  churches,  and  have  paid 
the  debts  on  two.  I  have  baptized  2,500  persons. 
I  have  establishsd  four  Sunday-schools.  My  course 
in  the  Institution  has  done  much  both  for  my  spiri- 
tual and  intellectual  life,  and  has  drawn  me  closer 
to  my  people.  I  am  very  thankful  to  God.  I  owe 
all  to  Him  and  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary 
for  my  success  in  life.  I  will  always  feel  very  warm 
in  my  heart  towards  it." 

Rev.  Spotswood  A.  Anderson,  who  left  school 
in  its  early  history,  has  baptized  600  persons  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  sixty  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Dickerson,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
has  organized  two  churches,  established  two  Sun- 
day-schools, built  one  church  edifice  and  baptized 
seven  hundred  persons.     He  writes: 

"  My  student  career  has  enabled  me  to  do  my  work 
better  and  has  drawn  me  closer  to  my  people." 

Rev.  William  Cousins,  of  Martinsville,  Virginia, 
writes,  July  11th,  1893 : 

"  I  have  been  instrumental  in  organizing  six 
churches.  I  have  built  one  meeting-house  and  have 
baptized  six  hundred  and  three  persons.  I  have 
established  nine  Sundaj^-schools." 

Mr.  Cousins  was  Principal  of  the  Free  School  at 
Fincastle,  Virginia,  three  years,  and  he  has  taught 
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at  other  places  in  the  State.  He  has  been  very  use- 
ful as  a  missionary  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  State 
Convention.     He  writes  : 

"  The  influence  of  the  School  has  made  me 
stronger  as  a  Christian,  and  all  that  I  am,  intellec- 
tually, I  owe  to  the  School.  My  course  of  study 
has  drawn  me  closer  to  the  people." 

Rev.  I.  P.  Brockenton,  A.  M.,  has  been  for 
twenty-eight  years  pastor  of  the  Macedonia  Baptist 
Church,  Darlington  C.  H.,  South  Carolina.  Taken 
in  infancy  from  his  parents,  it  twenty  years  of  age 
he  was  sold  to  pay  his  master's  debts.  Securing 
the  elements  of  an  education,  and  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence to  a  rare  degree  of  his  owners  under  the  old 
regime,  he  has  a  record  of  which  any  man  might 
be  proud.  He  taught  the  first  school  for  Negro 
children  in  Darlington  county.  He  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  has  held  impor- 
tant positions  in  church  and  State.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Baptist  Edu- 
cational Misssonary  and  Sunday-school  Convention 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Moderator  of  the  Pedee 
Baptist  Association.  For  eight  years  he  was  Trial 
Justice  of  Darlington  count3\  He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  organizing  some  fifty  churches,  and  more 
than  that  number  of  Sunday-schools,  and  has  bap- 
tized above  three  thousand  persons.     He  writes  : 

"A  large  part  of  my  success  as  a  pastor  is  due  to 
the  influence  which  the  Institute  has  had  upon  me. 
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I  was  there  stimulated  to  strive  to  become  '  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'  " 

Rev.  W.  W.  Colley,  of  Winchester,  Virginia, 
left  school  in  1875.  He  spent  some  eight  years  in 
Central  Africa.  He  was  born  in  1854,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Richmond  Institute  in  1873. 
After  a  brief  paLcOrate  in  Connecticut  he  wont  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Niger,  in  Western  Africa,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  He  was  the  lirst 
colored  man  to  enter  Africa  as  a  missionary  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  Feeling  the  importance  of 
organizing  the  colored  people  of  America  for  work 
in  Africa,  he  accepted  an  appointment  of  the  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission  Convention  of  the  United 
States,  and  l:ibored  for  about  three  years  under  the 
auspices  of  that  Society,  which  he  had  been  largely 
instrumental  in  founding.  He  negotiated  treaties 
with  the  African  Kings  while  in  the  field,  and  did 
other  valuable  pioneer  work  in  the  cause  of  African 
missions.  Brother  Colley  nas,  by  his  pen  and  his 
voice,  done  much  to  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  missions  among  the  churches  at 
home.  With  health  restored  he  hopes  again  to 
enter  the  Foreign  Field.  In  speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  School  upon  his  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life,  he  says : 

"  I  there  received  those  deep  and  powerful  im- 
pressions which  gave  me  the  strongest  missionary 
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inclinations  which  have  influenced  me  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  My  intellectual  life  took  its 
root  in  the  influences  and  instructions  of  the  Insti- 
tution from  which  I  went  forth  to  the  Master's 
work." 

Rev.  Nelson  Jordan,  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Shiloh  and 
three  other  churches,  attended  the  Richmond  Insti- 
tute in  1877,  and  has  "  ever  since  found  use  for  the 
instruction  there  received,  and  the  impressions  re- 
ceived in  the  School  will  ever  remain  as  graven 
images ''  before  his  sight.  He  has  organized  one 
church,  two  Sunday-schools,  and  has  baptized  one 
thousand  and  forty-nine. 

Rev.  Joseph  Gregory,  Franklin,  Virginia,  left 
school  in  1878.  He  has  organized  twelve  churches, 
built  two,  established  four  Sunday-schools  and  bap- 
tized two  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  He 
writes : 

"  The  influence  of  the  Seminary  on  my  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  has  been  good,  and  has  drawn 
me  closer  to  the  people.  I  own  a  good  home.  I 
hope  I  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  my  neigh- 
bors, both  white  and  colored.  I  have  educated  my 
son,  who  is  now  a  practicing  physican  in  New 
York." 

Rev.  J.  S.  Brown,  pastor  of  Chestnut  Grove 
Baptist  Church,  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  was 
graduated  from  Richmond  Institute  in  1878.     He 
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has  organized  four  churches,  established  ten  Sun- 
day-schools, and  has  baptized  five  hundred  persons. 
He  has  built  and  paid  for  three  churches.  For  ten 
years  he  has  been  Moderator  of  the  Rock  Fish 
Baptist  Association.  The  Seminary  has  been  of 
untold  good  to  him. 

Rev.  Solomon  Cosby,  of  Abeokuta,  West  Africa, 
was  graduated  from  the  Richmond  Institute  in 
1878.  lie  was  sent  out  as  a  missionary  by  the 
colored  Baptists  of  the  South.  He  refers  to  his 
connection  with  the  School  as  follows: 

"  None  have  been  more  blessed  in  that  old  build- 
ing than  myself.  There  I  found  Jesus  precious  to 
my  soul.  There  I  found  loving  Christian  teachers 
who  seemed  to  be  never  impatient  in  instructing 
me  in  the  true  principles  of  life  :  -i  well  as  in  letters, 
though  stupid  and  indifferent  as  I  was.  When  my 
prayers  ascend  for  the  Institute  and  teachers,  and 
in  my  cherished  recollections  of  Richmond  Institute 
it  will  never  be  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  disassociate 
the  old  building  on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and 
Main  Streets." 

Rev.  W.  J.  David  (white)  missionary  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  writes  from  Africa 
of  Brother  Cosby 's  death  as  follows: 

Baptist  Missionary  House, 
Lagos,  W.  C.  A.,  May  3d,  1881. 

Rev.  A.  Binga,  Jr.,  Manchester,  Va.  : 

Dear  Brother  :  It  is  my  sad  and  painful  duty 
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to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  dear  Brother  Cosby, 
which  occurred  in  Abeokuta,  April  23d,  at  12  noon, 
of  jaundice  fever.  I  only  heard  of  his  illness  the 
day  he  died.  When  I  received  the  letter  informing 
me  of  his  illness,  I  left  at  once  for  Abeokuta,  hop- 
ing T  might  get  there  in  time  to  minister  unto  him, 
and  if  he  became  able,  to  bring  him  to  Lagos  where 
he  might  have  medical  advice.  I  traveled  during 
the  day  and  the  greater  part  of  three  nights,  and 
walked  the  last  ten  miles  of  the  journey  that  I 
might  get  there  sooner.  But  you  cannot  imagine 
my  feelings  when  T  arrived  and  was  told  he  "  is 
dead  and  buried."  Oh !  my  brother,  you  have 
heard  those  words  at  home,  but  never  have  they 
fallen  upon  your  ear  in  a  foreign  land.  You  have 
never  heard  them  where  they  meant  that  your  only 
countryman  and  fellow-laborer  was  no  more.  You 
have  never  heard  them  when  they  meant  that  you 
were  left  "  alone  "  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  hea- 
then, with  no  friend,  brother,  and  sympathizer.  As 
I  staid  by  his  grave  to  strew  flowers  over  it,  I  com- 
prehended, for  the  first  time  in  life,  something  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  alonej^  Only  four 
months  before  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  my  firstborn, 
at  whose  birth  Brother  Cosby  rejoiced,  and  at  whose 
death  he  mingled  his  tears  with  ours.  These  and 
the  many  other  wa3^s  by  which  he  endeared  himself 
to  us,  caused  my  tears  to  fall  at  his  grave.  Your 
relations  with  him  were  doubtless  more  of  an  oti[i- 
cial  nature.     We  revealed  to  each  other  our  hopes 
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and  fears,  our  joys  and  sorrows.     Therefore  our  loss 
is  personal,  and  we  have  lost  a  brother  beloved. 

********** 

He  left  us  the  12th  of  March  for  Abeokuta;  had 
been  down  on  a  business  meeting.  He  had  slight 
fevers  while  here,  but  was  quite  cheerful,  and  more 
anxious  to  return  to  Abeokuta  than  at  any  time 
before.  He  had  become  more  attached  to  the  place, 
and,  besides,  was  preparing  to  build  a  cliapel  out  of 
funds  sent  him  by  the  Cosby  Missionary  Society  of 
Richmond.  When  he  landed  at  Abeokuta  it  was 
noon,  and,  as  his  journal  says,  "  very  hot;  "  yet  he 
walked  live  miles  to  the  mission  house  through  the 
sun.  This  was  highly  imprudent,  and  resulted  in  a 
fever  that  same  afternoon  and  night,  and  for  several 
successive  days.  But  they  had  stopped  when  he 
wrote  me  on  March  29th.  But  I  learned  from  his 
interpreter,  cook,  and  others,  also  his  journal,  that 
after  writing  to  me  he  began  to  have  fevers  every 
few  days,  until  finally  it  resulted  in  jaundice  fever, 
and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  only  a  few  days. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary, came  to  our  mission  and  removed  Brother 
Cosby  to  his  home  on  Monday.  At  that  time  the 
symptoms  were  not  serious,  but  by  Wednesday 
they  had  so  far  increased  that  Mr.  Faulkner  sent  a 
man  to  me,  who  was  two  days  and  a  half  coming. 
From  Thursday  till  Saturday  he  was  delirious  at 
times,  and  in  a  stupor  until  his  death.  Even  when 
aroused  he  did  not  speak  unless  questioned.     Only 
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one  distinct  sentence  was  heard  from  him.  On  the 
day  of  his  death  Mr.  Faulkner  said:  "It  may  be 
the  Lord's  will  for  you  to  come  to  him  and  rest." 
He  replied :  "  I  want  to  go  and  rest  with  my  Sav- 
iour." Shortly  afterwards  he  obeyed  the  call  of  his 
Heavenly  Master  to  come  home  and  "  rest  from  his 
labors."  He  was  buried  at  6  P.  M.,  same  day,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  nursed  him  like  a  brother, 
day  and  night,  until  his  spirit  took  its  flight.  Mr. 
Faulkner  deserves  the  profoundest  gratitude  of 
your  Board.  His  post-office  is  Lagos.  Your  letter 
calling  Brother  Cosby  home  to  rest  came  too  late 
to  be  seen  by  him.  I  herewith  return  the  bill  you 
sent  him. 

I  do  not  know  whether  3'ou  claim  his  diary,  or 
his  family,  to  whom  I  will  write  by  this  mail.  If 
you  desire  any  further  information  concerning  him, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  all 
I  have  or  can  obtain.  I  now  close  my  sad  duties. 
May  all  of  us  be  as  ready  to  go  when  the  Lord  calls 
as  he  was.     He  was  eminently/  pious.     Pray  for  us. 

Yours  atfectionately, 

W.  J.  David. 

Mrs.  Nannie  David,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  J.  David, 
writes  of  the  same  sad  occurrence,  April  30th,  1881 : 

"  Many  friends  were  present  at  his  burial,  and 
since  the  sad  news  reached  this  place,  his  friends, 
both  foreign  and  native,  are  continually  pouring  in 
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to  sympathize  with  me  and  express  their  sorrow. 
Brother  Cushy  was  much  heloved  hy  all — specially 
the  young  people.  I  need  not  mention  the  feelings 
of  our  hearts  al  this  diMi)ensation  of  Providence. 
He  welcomed  us  upon  our  arrival,  lived  in  the  house 
with  us  more  than  seven  months,  rejoiced  with  us 
at  the  hirth  of  our  precious  hahe,  mourned  with  us 
at  her  death,  and  in  many  ways  endeared  himself 
to  us.  We  will  miss  him  sadly,  hut  for  him  we  sor- 
row not.  He  has  only  laid  down  'his  sword  for  a 
harp ;  his  cross  for  a  crown.'  " 

Rev.  W.  M.  Rohinson,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Frederickshurg,  Vii'ginia,  left  school  in 
1877.  When  called  to  the  ministry  he  did  not 
know  a  letter  in  the  al}thabet.  Duiing  the  year 
1869  he  walked  eight  miles  three  times  a  week  to 
attend  a  free  night  school.  His  way  was  through 
the  woods,  and  sometimes  he  became  lost  in  the 
darkness.     He  writes,  June  5th,  1894  : 

''  In  the  same  year  I  heard  my  old  master  reading 
in  some  of  the  Richmond  papers  tliat  there  was  a 
school  opened  in  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  young  colored  men  an  opportunity  to  study 
for  the  ministrv.  I  wrote  to  the  same.  President 
Rev.  Dr.  Corey.  I  wrote  on  Sunday,  and  on  Tues- 
day I  received  an  answer  to  come  to  the  School 
with  a  clear  recommendation  from  any  church.  In 
1872  I  entered  the  Richmond  Institute.  I  remained 
there  five  years.     Since  I  left  school  I  have  organ- 
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izcd  twolvo  (^hurehoH  hihI  thirtv-tlirce  Sundnv- 
schools,  r  hjivc;  baptized  l,(^Ji>8  williiii^  souls,  and 
added  tliciii  to  the  clmrclics;  those  churcheR  arc  all 
self  sii})|)()i-tin,i»;,  have  their  own  ininisters  and  thcii' 
own  Sunday-schools.  I  am  now  ])ast()r  of  two  very 
fine  churches,  with  a  rnenihershii)  of  1,7(>!)  nieni- 
hers.  1  have  l)uilded  five  ineetinj.;'  houses  at  a  cost 
of  $18,000,  all  of  which  are  [)aid  for  except  the  one 
in  this  city,  Frodericksburij^." 

Rev.  T.  J.  Chick  left  Richmond  Institute  in  1870, 
and  writes  : 

"I  have  been  instrumental  in  orcfaniziu"-  four 
churches  and  five  Sunday-schools.  Two  of  the 
Sunday-schools  have  since  grown  into  churches.  I 
have  baptized  sixty-three  persons.  Since  leaving 
school  I  have  been  laboring  as  State  Sunday-school 
Missionary  for  ihc  American  Baptist  i*ublication 
Society  for  fourteen  ye:irs;  and  I  have  been  a 
member  of  t\"^  lH)ard  of  Education  and  its  treasurer 
ever  since  it  was  ^rg^f\iized.  I  have  held  the  posi- 
tion of  first  Vice-President  of  the  Virginia  Baptist 
State  Convention  for  two  consecutive  vears.  I  have 
found  that  an  exemplary  Christian  life  has  much 
more  influence  upon  the  people  than  an  eloquent 
tongue  behind  an  immoral  and  unreliable  life.  I 
have  been  a  diligent  student — tliough  constant  and 
continuous  travel  has  allowed  ''ttle  sTjare  time,  but 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  employ  wisely." 
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l{ev.  I*.  E.  AndcrHon,  Mohcrriii,  V^irginisi,  left 
Richmond  InHtitutc  in  1H7J>.     lie  writeH  : 

"I  have  or«jj{inize(l  one  (']nir(!]i,  estahlished  six 
Sunchiv-achools  and  one  Sunihiy-Hchool  (Convention, 
composed  of  Hixty-seven  schools.  I  have  haj)ti/A'd 
sixty  persons." 

Brother  Anderson  has  spent  much  time  in  teach- 
ing, and  lias  occupied  various  im{)ortant  positions 
in  the  educational  and  religious  work  of  his  portion 
of  the  State.  He  is  pastor  of  two  churcli<'s,  New 
]3ethel  and  Shiloh,  and  also  l^resident  of  the  Blue- 
stone  Baptist  Sunday-school  Convention.  "  I  owe," 
he  says  ''  many  thanks  to  the  Richmond  Institute 
for  spiritual  and  intellectual  infiuences  received. 
The  Institute  made  me  what  T  am,  intellectually, 
morally  and  spiritually.  From  the  I^rimary  Old 
Field  public  schoolhouse  I  stepped  into  her  walls, 
and  was  there  encouraged  to  stand  up  for  education, 
good  morals  and  religion;  since  leaving  the  School, 
in  1879,  I  have  never  forsaken  those  principles.  I 
own  a  small  farm,  horse,  buggy  and  other  prop- 
erty." 

Rev.  Aaron  Wells,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  who 
left  Richmond  Institute  in  1881,  writes.  May  20th, 
1892: 


"  I  have  built  three  churches,  established  five 
Sunday-schools,  and  have  baptized  over  one  thou- 
sand persons.     I  took  charge  of  the  Wilborn  Bap- 
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tist  Church,  near  Waverly,  Virginia,  in  1883,  and 
resigned  in  1888.  I  took  charge  of  the  Union 
Baptist  Church,  Yale,  Virginia,  1883,  and  of  tha 
Jerusalem  Baptist  Church,  t'arretts,  Virginia,  while 
a  student  in  1879.  I  am  still  pastor  of  the  two  last 
named  churches.  For  several  years  I  was  Modera- 
tor of  the  Bethany  Baptist  Association,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  Sunday-school  Convention. 
The  influence  of  the  School  upon  my  spiritual  life 
was  what  the  influence  of  devoted  and  religious 
parents  would  be  to  their  children.  At  the  School 
I  also  learned  how^  to  study.  If  my  course  of  study 
has  not  drawn  me  closer  to  my  people  then  I  have 
made  a  great  failure.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  I  have  not  made  a  failure." 

Rev.  Guy  Pov/ell,  Franklin,  Southampton  county, 
Virginia,  who  left  the  Richmond  Institute  in  1880, 
has  organized  six  Baptist  Churches  and  eight  Sun- 
day-schools. He  has  baptized  not  less  than  2,000 
persons.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Franklin 
county  more  than  three  years;  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  for  four  years,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  two  years.  For  seven 
years  he  has  been  Moderator  of  the  Bethany  Baptist 
Association,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Bethan}'  Bap- 
tist Sunday-school  Convention.  He  has  married 
about  five  hundred  persons.  He  now  presides  over 
three  churches,  and  preaches  to  2,100  members. 
He  writes,  August  2d,  1893: 
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"  The  influence  of  the  Seminary  on  my  spiritual 
life  has  been  great.  The  instruction  received  there 
has  been  the  means  of  a  great  spiritual  blessing, 
both  to  me  and  the  people  over  whom  I  have  pre- 
sided for  the  last  nineteen  years.  A  desire  for 
more  knowledge  was  there  created,  and  an  impulse 
to  search  for  hidden  truths  was  there  received.  I 
have  been  drawn  to  my  people  by  my  course  of 
study,  and  my  people  have  learned  to  appreciate 
education  when  it  is  used  in  the  right  way." 

Rev.  Elisha  Perry,  Franklin,  Virginia,  who  left 
Richmond  Institute  in  1881,  has  organized  three 
churches,  built  three,  established  four  Sunday- 
schools,  and  has  baptized  180  persons.     He  writes  : 

''  The  instruction  received  in  the  Seminary  has 
led  me  closer  to  the  Saviour,  and  has  helped  me  in 
trying  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law, 
and  to  be  patient  and  long-forbearing.  Save  my 
conversion,  it  has  had  all  to  do  with  shaping  the 
course  of  my  spiritual  life.  Though  I  did  not  pur- 
sue my  studies  very  far,  I  secured  enough  knowledge 
to  steer  my  course,  and  to  try  to  gather  enough  in- 
formation to  enable  me  to  speak  the  Word  as  it  is. 
I  have  been  drawn  closer  to  the  people,  and  though 
I  have  spent  the  greater  number  of  my  days  on 
earth,  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  being  blessed  more  and 
more." 
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in  1881,  is  pastor  of  the  Port  Royal  and  threo  other 
Baptist  Churches.  He  has  organized  one  church, 
four  Sunday-schools,  and  baptized  280  persons.  He 
has  been  elected  to  various  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.     He  writes  : 

"  I  remember  with  gratitude  the  few  weeks  I 
spent  within  the  sacred  walls  of  Richmond  Insti- 
tute. The  noble  Christian  instructors  there  in- 
spired me  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  work  for 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  humanity.  To  this  end 
I  have  dedicated  my  life.  Intellectually,  I  received 
an  incentive  at  the  Institution  which  has  kept  me 
constantly  striving  to  add  to  my  knowledge,  taxing 
every  available  means  to  this  end." 

Rev.  L.  A.  Scruggs,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Rich- 
mond Institute  in  1882,  has  organized  two  churches, 
built  one  church,  paid  one  church  debt,  and  estab- 
.  lished  three  Sunda^^-schools.  Dr.  Scruggs  has  been 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  Shaw  University,  and 
Resident  Physician  at  Leonard  Medical  College 
Hospital.  He  is  now  Visiting  Physician  and  Lec- 
turer on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  at  Saint  Augus- 
tine's Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  course  at  Shaw 
University,  and  M.  I),  at  Leonard  Medical  College. 
He  writes : 

"The  inflaence  of  the  Seminary  has  been  most 
marked  upon  my  life.     I  owe  much  (of  the  little  I 
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am)  of  what  I  am  to  the  Institution,  from  a  spiritual 
point  of  view.  The  influence  upon  my  intellectual 
life  has  been  also  great.  My  course  of  study  in  the 
Richmond  Institute  has  brought  me  in  much  closer 
sympathy  with  my  people.  I  shall  try,  God  help- 
ing me,  to  make  the  very  best  of  my  life.  I  hope 
never  to  see  the  day  when  either  Mr.  P.,  my  bene- 
ftictor,  or  you  will  think  less  of  me  than  you  do 
now,  but  that  you  both  shall  feel  that  the  time  and 
money  which  have  been  spent  to  educate  me  have 
been  well  spent." 

Rev.  A.  W.  Pegues,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  was  graduated  from  Richmond 
Institute  in  1882.  He  has  organized  three  churches 
since  leaving  school,  established  seventeen  Sunday- 
schools,  and  has  baptized  150  people.  Dr.  Pegues 
was,  for  live  years,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Philoso- 
phy in  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolin^^, 
and  is  now  General  Sunday-School  Missionary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  for  North 
Carolina.     He  says : 

"  If  I  ever  do  anything  in  the  intellectual  world 
it  will  ])e  due  largely  to  the  impressions  made  upon 
me  at  the  Richmond  Institute.  My  course  has  ena- 
bled me  to  reach  the  people  as  I  never  could  have 
done  without  it." 

Rev.  C.  S.  Coleman,  Scottsburg,  Virginia,  who 
left  the  Richmond  Institute  in  1882,  writes,  Novem- 
ber 23rd,  1892: 
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"  I  have  organized  live  churches,  estahlished  two 
Sunday-schools,  and  have  baptized  1,787  persons. 
The  influence  of  the  Institution  on  my  life,  spiritual 
and  intellectual,  has  been  alike  good  and  great. 
The  course  of  study  seemed  a  strong  cord  to  hold 
me  to  my  people." 

Rev.  1).  M.  Pierce,  A.  M.,  who  was  graduated 
from  Richmond  Institute  in  1882,  Principal  of  Tim- 
monsville  (South  Carolina)  Colored  Graded  School, 
writes,  February  3d,  1894  : 

"  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you  as  my  benefactor 
and  educational  father.  I  have  been  busy  from  the 
day  I  left  Richmond  to  this  day,  working  for  the 
civilization  of  my  race.  The  people  and  the  Lord 
have  used  me  in  their  interest.  I  am  still  a  student, 
and  find  my  highest  happiness  in  imparting  the 
riches  of  Jesus  to  my  unfortunate  race.  I  can 
never  forget  you,  who  have  settled  my  destiny  for 
life  and  Heaven." 

Rev.  J.  Milton  Waldron,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the 
Bethel  Baptist  Church,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Biblical  Interpretation 
in  the  Florida  Baptist  Academy,  was  graduated 
from  the  liichmond  Institute  in  1882.  Professor 
Waldron,  from  May,  1889,  to  September,  1890,  was 
General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  during  which 
time  he  secured  |5,000  for  running  expenses  and 
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building,  and  assisted  in  starting  six  diiierent 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  as  many 
ditterent  places.  For  more  than  two  years  Mr. 
Waldron  was  pastor  of  the  Berean  Ba[)tist  Church, 
Washington,  1).  C.     lie  says  : 

"  I  was  converted  to  Christ  and  led  into  the 
Christian  ministry  while  in  the  Uichmond  Institute. 
Its  spiritual  influence  has  ibllowed  me  and  helped 
me  most  wonderfully." 

Eev.  C.  11.  Payne,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  West 
Virginia,  was  graduated  from  Richmond  Institute 
in  1883.     Dr.  Payne  writes  : 

"  I  am  trying  to  do  about  three  men's  work.  I 
am  pastor  of  two  churches,  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  deputy  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue, and  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  superin- 
tending our  State  Mission  work.  I  am  often  forced 
to  work  night  and  day  in  order  to  carry  forward 
the  many  lines  of  work  in  w^hich  I  am  engaged." 

In  response  to  questions  submitted  he  says : 

"  I  have  been  instrumental  in  organizing  eleven 
churches,  establishing  eight  Sunday-schools,  and 
have  baptized  572  persons.  I  am  President  of  the 
West  Virginia  Baptist  State  Convention." 

Dr.  Paj^ne  has  held  important  positions  of  trust, 
both  political  and  religious,  and  he  says : 

"  The   Seminary  has  exerted  a  helpful  influence 
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upon  my  spiritual  life  such  as  only  eternity  can 
reveal.  The  development  I  have  made  intellectually 
is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  influence  exerted  by  tlie 
Seminary.  In  proportion  as  my  work  proves  efii- 
cient  and  helpful  to  my  people,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion am  I  drawn  to  them." 

Rev.  J.  II.  Presley,  who  was  cutting  his  three 
cords  of  wood  per  day  in  Virginia,  and  was  unable 
to  read  or  write  when  converted  and  called  to  the 
ministry,  graduated  from  Richmond  Institute.  He 
entered  the  foreign  field  in  1883,  and  organized  one 
Baptist  Church  in  the  Vey  Tribe  in  Africa.  He 
has  baptized  more  than  100  persons.  8ince  his 
return  from  Africa,  in  1886,  Brother  Presley,  after 
a  pastorate  of  one  year,  has  been  engaged  in  Evan- 
gelistic work,  as  his  health  did  not  permit  of  his 
return  to  Africa.  More  than  2,500  have  professed 
conversion  in  the  various  meetings  conducted  by 
him  up  to  May,  1894.     He  writes : 

'  The  influence  of  the  Seminary  on  my  spiritual 
life  has  enabled  me  to  better  understand  my  great 
responsibility  to  God  and  my  duty  to  a  lost  world. 
In  the  School  I  learned  how  little  I  knew,  and  how 
much  I  am  still  to  learn  if  I  am  to  efficiently  serve 
my  Master  and  His  people.  I  there  learned  to 
understand  men,  and  thus  I  have  been  drawn  to 
the  people  and  the  people  to  me." 


Rev.  J.  J.   Coles,   Baptist  Vey   Mission,  Manoh 
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Salijah,  Sierra  Leone,  W.  C  Africa,  was  graduated 
from  the  Richmond  Institute  in  1883.  He  com- 
menced work  in  1885 :  he  had  a  day  school  and  a 
Sunday-HchooL  The  material  around  him  had  to 
be  grown  before  he  could  build.  He  baptized 
seven,  and  was  instrumental  in  dispelling  ignorance 
and  superstition.  Ilis  life  abroad  was  an  eventful 
one.  Five  times  he  was  seemingly  in  the  arms  of 
death,  and  was  only  rescued  by  Divine  mercy.  Tie 
labored  self-denyingly ;  and  of  suftering  and  hard- 
ship he  had  his  share.     He  writes  : 

"  When  I  came  to  the  School  I  was  a  converted 
man,  yet  I  had  many  false  notions  and  imperfect 
ideas  of  religion.  These  were  remedied  by  the  in- 
struction I  received.  There  I  dug  up  the  old  wooden 
foundations  of  ignorance,  deeply  mixed  with  super- 
stition, and  laid  the  corners  with  stone,  on  which  I 
am  still  trying  to  build  an  edifice  that  will  enable 
me  to  be  more  useful  to  my  fellow  men.  My  course 
of  study  draws  me  to  my  people." 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1893,  Brother  Coles  returned 
to  America  for  rest  and  recuperation.  But  zeal  for 
the  Master  consumed  him,  and  December  7th,  1893, 
"  he  fell  on  sleep,"  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years. 
Devout  men  made  great  lamentation  over  him.  He 
was  a  great  man.  He  was  beloved  alike  by  his 
brethren  at  home  and  the  natives  of  Africa  among 
w^hom  he  labored,  both  young  and  old. 

Rev.  C  W.  I),  (iordon,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
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Baptist  Churcli,  I'etorsliurg,  wlio  left  School  in 
1884,  has  organized  one  church,  huilt  two,  and  es- 
tablished a  number  of  Sunday-schools,     llo  says: 

*' I  have  baptized  more  than  1,500,  am  editor  of 
the  National  Pilot,  and  am  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  select  sermons.  The  influence  of  the  Scminarv 
on  my  life  has  been  inestimable.  Tt  has  been  what 
fire  is  to  the  moving  engine.  I  shall  ever  hold  in 
grateful  regard  the  Richmond  Theological  Semi- 
nary." 

Rev.  A.  Chisholm,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Baptist  Church,  Bedford  City,  Vir- 
ginia, was  graduated  from  the  Seminary  in  1884. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  three 
churches  and  iiv(  ^unday-schools,  and  has  baptized 
700  persons.     Dr.  Chisholm  writes  : 

"  The  Seminary  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
me.  Never  can  I  forget  the  glorious  prayer-meet- 
ings enjoyed  there.  The  influence  of  the  Seminary 
upon  my  intellectual  life  has  been  strong,  whole- 
some, and  eflPective.  My  studies  have  drawn  me 
closer  to  the  people.  T  understand  them  better, 
and  know  how  to  reach  their  spiritual  needs,  and 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  them ;  they  can 
understand  me  better." 

Rev.  G.  L.  P.  Taliaferro  was  graduated  from 
Richmond  Institute  in  1885,  and  he  is  now  pastor 
of  the   IFoly  Trinity  Baptist  Church,  in  Philadel- 
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phia.  Tie  has  establiBlied  one  Smulay-s^'hool,  and 
has  paid  about  $5,000  on  churcli  debts.  He  lias 
baptized  about  300,  and  lias  had  about  1,000  more 
convertH  in  meetings  he  has  heUl.  lie  is  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Baptist  State  C.'ouvention,  and 
managing  editor  of  the  C/iristian  Bonner.     He  savs: 

'•  My  Seminary  course  strengthened  and  more 
fully  developed  my  spiritual  powers.  Intellectually, 
1  owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  success  to  the  Semi- 
nary. My  course  of  study  has  drawn  me  to  my 
people." 

Brother  Taliaferro  ha«  had  great  success  as  an 
evangelist,  and  as  a  worker  and  lecturer  in  the 
cause  of  temperance. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Wales,  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Ararat 
Baptist  Church,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  the 
Rising  Sun  Baptist  Church,  York  County,  Virginia, 
was  graduated  from  the  Richmond  Institute  in  1885. 
He  has  organized  one  church  s^iuce  1885,  has  raised 
for  church  building  purposes,  $3,000,  has  baptized 
more  than  300  persons.     He  says  : 

'*  My  course  of  study  has  enabled  me  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  my  people,  and  to  labor  cheer- 
fully for  their  temporal  and  s]n  ritual  welfare.  I 
have  been  able  to  save  something  for  the  '  rainy 
day.'  I  feel  at  a  loss  for  words  of  praise  in  behalf 
of  the  School  and  the  Faculty,  for  what  they  have 
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(lone  for  me,  and  with  agruteful  heart  I  whall  silwiiys 
pray  for  their  Huccest*." 

Kev.  R.  C'.  (^uarles,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Baptist 
Church,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  entered  school  in  1880, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Kic^hniond  Institute  in 
1885.  After  successful  pastorates  in  Farinville,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  Buffalo,  New  ^^)rk,  he  has  entered 
u})on  an  important  field  in  the  West,  lla  has  bap- 
tized 393  persons.     He  writes  : 

"  The  influence  of  the  Seminarv  on  my  intellect- 
ual  powers  has  been  wonderful,  luiving  sharpened 
my  reasoning  faculties,  and  given  me  clearer  views 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  It  has  set  tlie 
wheels  going,  which  in  order  to  acliieve  suc- 
cess, must  continue  to  go.  My  course  of  study  has 
drawn  me  closer  to  the  people,  and  has  caused  me 
to  yearn  for  their  up-building,  intellectually,  finan- 
cially, morally,  and  spiritually,  as  never  before." 

Kev.  Henry  Madison,*  San  Marino,  Virginia,  left 
school  in  1886.  He  has  organized  two  churches 
and  five  Sunday-schools.  He  has  built  and  paid  for 
four  churches,  and  has  baptized  1,428  persons,  has 
married  112  couples,  and  has  preached  346  funerals. 
His  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  has  been  wonder- 
fully quickened  by  his  stay  in  liie  Seminary. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Garland,  pastor  of  the  Brookville 
Baptist  Church,  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  since 
he  left  the  Richmond  Institute,  in  1885,  has  organ- 
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ized  two  cliurchea,  four  Suuday-Hcliools,  and  lias 
baptized  !200  convortH,  and  is  I'roHident  of  the  Min- 
isterial Union,  of  Lyiudibiirg,  \'ir<^inia.     IFe  writes: 

''  If  T  am  any  good  to  the  world,  it  is  due  to  the 
training  that  I  rt'ceived  in  this  Siihool.  I  would  have 
been  in  obs(*ure  life  had  it  not  been  for  the  intellect- 
ual training  that  I  received  from  the  iiichmond 
Institute.  F  can  never  forget  your  interpretation  ol' 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  I  have  found  that  there 
is  '  Xo  royal  road  to  success;'  and  1  shall  ever 
remember  what  you  said  to  us,  that  we  need  not  go 
through  the  world  expecting  the  trees  to  bow  down 
to  us." 

Rev.  E.  Payne,  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  writes : 

"  T  have  built  one  church  and  paid  the  debt  on 
one  church.  I  have  baptized  about  1,500  i)ersons. 
r  have  had  charge  of  but  one  church  from  June  1st, 
1880,  until  the  present  time.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Friends'  Orphan  Asylum,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Virginia  Baptist  State  Convention.  The  influence 
of  the  Seminary  has  been  very  great,  both  on  my 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  My  course  of  study 
has  drawn  me  closer  to  the  i)eople  and  has  been  of 
invaUiable  service  to  me.  I  am  only  too  sorry  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  School  more." 

Some  additional  facts  in  the  life  of  Elder  Payne, 
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riie  following  statement  is  furnished  bv  himself: 
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"  T  was  workini^:  i^s  a  laborer  for  the  eitv  of  Rich- 
mond  when  I  was  called  of  (^od  to  preach;  but  I 
knew  not  how,  bein*2j  in  total  ignorance.  One  day 
while  working  on  the  corporation  I  picked  up  a 
piece  of  a  book  on  an  ash  heap.  In  this  T  saw  a 
word,  and  other  words  just  ofi'  from  that.  This 
caused  me  to  like  the  piece  of  a  book,  and  1  kept 
it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  being  ashamed  to  ask  any 
one  wliat  it  was.  Finally  I  asked  a  fellow-work- 
man,  who  laughed  heartily  at  me  for  my  ignorance, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  part  of  an  old  Dictionary. 
These  pieces  were  dear  to  me  and  I  held  on  to 
them.  T  took  the  notion  to  go  to  school,  so  I  found 
a  little  girl  about  fourteen  years  old  who  was  will- 
ing to  teach  mc.  I  learned  to  spell  and  read  very 
rapidly.  So  it  fell  on  a  day  (Sun(biy)  that  F  thought 
I  might  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  if  [  were  to  try. 
I  told  Mrs.  Hanaah  Willis  my  wish.  She  told  me 
if  I  could  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  she  would 
give  me  a  Bible.  She  told  me  to  turn  to  the  25th 
chapter  of  Matthew,  as  T  would  find  that  an  easy 
one.  But  my  trouble  was  to  find  Matthew,  and 
then  to  find  the  chapter  she  named.  I  opened  the 
book  to  what  proved  to  be  the  5th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation. This  r  read.  She  then  gave  the  Bible  to 
me,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  half  of  one.  I  con- 
tinued to  go  to  school  to  anyone  that  T  could,  in  the 
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meantime  working  for  an  honest  living  whenever  I 
couhl  gat  work.  When  I  took  cliarge  of  this 
church,  in  1880,  I  had  these  two  pieces  of  books,  a 
Bible,  Dictionary,  and  a  whole  Bible.  I  had  not  a 
set  of  good  books  yet,  but  as  I  could,  T  bought 
books  here  and  there." 

Brother  Payne  for  several  years  was  a  student  at 
the  Seminarv,  and  serviner  the  church  at  the  same 
time.  I  secured  a  grant  of  books  from  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  J^ublication  Society  for  Brother  Payne, 
as  I  have  for  scores  of  ministers  and  students  in  the 
South.  In  the  thirteen  years  of  his  pastorate  he 
has  built  a  substantial  brick  church,  costing  ^30,000, 
on  which  there  is  no  indebtedness.  There  are  no 
rich  members  in  the  ciiurch,  but  all  work  for  their 
daily  bread. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Griggs,  D.  T).,  Dallas,  Texas,  who  left 
Richmond  Theological  Seminary  in  1887,  writes  as 
follow\s : 

''  I  have  organized  ten  churches,  and  built  five, 
r  have  established  about  twenty  Sunday-schools, 
and  baptized  about  100.  As  missionary  pastor,  I 
served  Mt.  Zion  Church,  Forney,  Texas,  from  De- 
cember, 1888,  to  1880.  I  have  held  the  following 
positions  :  Moderator  of  the  Xorth western  ]^a[)tist 
Association,  Trustee  of  Bisliop  College  and  of 
Hearne  Academy,  President  of  the  Ba})tist  State 
Convention,  State  Sunday-school  Kvangelist,  Presi- 
dent of   the    Foreign    Mission    Convention    of   the 
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United  States  of  America,  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Religious  Congresses  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary,  editor  of  the  Missionavfi  Dollar 
Reporter.  The  State  University,  of  Kentucky,  gave 
me  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  I),  The  influence 
of  the  Seiuinary  kindled  a  flame  of  spiritual  life  in 
me  that  has  enabled  me  to  do  my  Christian  work 
with  a  degree  of  joy,  comfort,  and  understanding 
that  could  not  have  come  to  me  otherwise.  The 
spiritual  life  that  pervades  every  department  of  the 
school  work  done  in  the  Seminary,  is  so  visibly 
manifested  that  no  student,  in  my  judgment,  could 
escape  its  influence,  so  powerful  yet  pleasant.  The 
Seminary's  influence  upon  my  intellectual  life  has 
wrought  wonders  for  me  in  preparing  my  mind  for 
systematic  study  and  an  appreciation  for  useful 
knowledge.  The  Seminary  has  given  me  a  place 
among  noble  and  intelligent  people.  Once  1  used 
to  shun  such  company,  or  close  contact  with  such 
men.  Now  I  seek  and  enjoy  it.  I  see  the  impor- 
tance of  intelligence,  and  long  for  it  more  and  more. 
1  feel  that  I  have  been  able  to  serve  my  people  bet- 
ter and  more  acceptably  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
My  course  of  study  has  enabled  me  to  reach  my 
people  in  many  ways  that  I  knew  not  of  before ; 
therefore  I  feel  myself  drawn  closer  to  them." 


Hev.  A.  J.  Brown,  B,  D.,  pastor  of  the  Queen 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  though 
but  recently  from  the  Seminary  (18S8),  has  done  an 
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important  work.  He  has  very  materially  reduced 
the  heavy  indebtedness  of  his  church,  and  has  bap- 
tized in  all  about  200  persons.  For  a  young  laan, 
Brother  Brown  has  held  several  responsible  posi- 
tions. For  four  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Mrginia  State  I^aptist 
Convention,  and  in  this  capacity  successfully  car- 
ried on  the  mission  work  of  the  State. 

llev.  Z.  D.  Lewis,  H.  D.,  a  graduate  from  the 
Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  in  1889,  is  pastor 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
On  coming  to  this  church  as  pastor,  in  March,  1889, 
he  found  it  much  in  debt,  with  nothing  in  iti^  treas- 
ury. All  Cicbts  have  been  paid,  and  several  hundred 
dollars  are  in  hand  for  a  new  edifice.  Pastor  Lewis 
has  baptized  about  1,050  persons.  He  is  Secretary  of 
the  Shiloh  Association,  and  an  officer  in  a  number 
of  important  organizations.     He  writes  : 

"  The  influence  of  the  Seminary  has  been  such 
as  to  give  me  a  clearer  vision  of  my  duty  to  myself, 
to  my  fellow-man,  and  to  <fod,  and  its  course  of 
study  and  discipline  have  drawn  and  tied  me  to  my 
people.  The  church  evinces  much  love  for  the 
School,  and  confides  much  in  its  ability  to  furnish 
men  for  the  times.  Tbe  Lord  has  been  with  me, 
and  greatly  blessed  mo.  E\'en  now  the  future  ap- 
[►ears  bright  before  me,  with  llim  still  at  my  right 
hand." 

Rev.  Forris  J.   Washington,  Williamston,  South 
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Carolina,  left  school  in  1889.  He  has  baptized 
sixty-five  converts.  He  is  trying  to  establish  a 
school  of  high  grade  for  the  benefit  of  young  men 
and  women.  In  the  years  he  has  been  teaching  he 
has  instructed  nearly  one  hundred  pupils.  He 
writes : 

"Words  are  not  at  my  command  to  express  the 
good  eflect  of  my  Seminary  course  upon  my  spiri- 
tual and  intellectual  life.  I  regard  the  time  spent 
in  preparation  for  the  Lord's  work  the  most  valuable 
time  spent  on  earth." 

Rev.  P.  S.  Lewis,  B.  D.,  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina, says : 

"  Since  commencing  my  work  here  in  1889,  T 
have  paid  one  church  debt  and  have  baptized  sixty. 
I  am  Moderator  of  the  Rowan  Association,  and 
have  held  other  ecclesiastical  positions.  The  influ- 
ence on  my  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  has  been 
wonderful.  I  am  still  thirsty.  Your  friendly  ad- 
vice during  my  school  life  is  to  me  a  lasting  treasure. 
May  God  prolong  your  days  of  usefulness  to  ele- 
vate my  race." 

Rev.  Ellis  Watts,  1^.  1).,  pastor  of  the  Harrison 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Petersl)urg,  Virginia,  was 
graduated  from  the  Richmond  Institute  in  1880, 
and  from  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary  in 
1890.  He  reports  large  congregations  and  constant 
additions.     He  writes : 
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'*  I  have  assisted  in  organizing  live  churches.  1 
have  organized  five  Sunday-schools  and  have  bap- 
tized about  1,000.  I  was  Missionary  for  the  Ameri- 
can I)aptist  Home  Mission  Society  for  nearly  four 
years.  I  received  the  Degree  of  13.  1).  from  the 
Richmond  Theological  Seminary.  I  entered  the 
Richmond  Institute  in  1875  monevless,  and  without 
friends  able  to  help  me.  It  was  the  friends  of  the 
Institution  who  helped  me,  and  for  this  aid  I  can 
never  cease  to  give  thanks  to  God,  for  both  my 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  Seminary.  My  course  of  study  helps 
me  to  do  ])etter  work  with  greater  ease.  IJy  it  I 
have  been  drawn  decidely  nearer  my  people ;  their 
condition,  their  needs,  and  the  way  out,  till  me 
with  the  greatest  sympathy." 

Rev.  Z.  Taylor  Whiting,  of  Ordinary,  Virginia, 
left  school  in  1890,  and  he  has  organized  three 
churches,  started  three  Sunday-schools,  and  has 
baptized  550  persons.  He  has  also  erected  two 
church  edifices.     He  reports: 

"  Spiritually,  the  infiuence  of  the  Seminary  has 
been  a  permanent  guide,  and  intellectually,  a  hel|)er 
in  solving  the  hard  problems  of  life.  1  cannot  ex- 
[>ress  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  helf)  I  received 
from  the  Seminary." 

Rev.  J.  II.  Turner,  H.  !>..  who  was  graduated 
from  the  Richmotid  Theological  Seminary  in  1890, 
writes  : 
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"  I  have  paid  one  church  debt  of  ninety-five 
dollars.  I  have  organized  tbu  churches  and  bap- 
tized eight  persons.  I  am  now  ,  fate  Sunday-school 
Missionary  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion. I  have  held  five  religious  institutes,  and  have 
received  the  Degree  of  H.  1).  The  influence  of  the 
Seminary  upon  my  spiritual  life,  by  the  contact 
with  religious  teachers  and  pupils,  has  been  of  un- 
told value  to  me  in  my  Christian  experience.  If  I 
had  not  attended  the  Kichmoiul  Theological  Semi- 
nary, or  some  similar  school,  principles  and  powers 
that  were  hidden  would  never  have  been  developed 
in  me.  Theory  and  practice  are  drawing  me  nearer 
and  nearer  to  fallen  humanity." 

Rev.  E.  V.  Gassaway,  B.  D.,  pastor  of  the  St. 
Paul's  Baptist  Church,  Anderson  Court  House, 
South  Carolina,  since  his  graduation  from  the  Rich- 
mond Theological  Seminary,  in  1890,  has  estab- 
lished twenty-five  Sunday-schools,  and  has  baptized 
125  persons.  He  is  President  of  the  County  Sun- 
day-school Convention.     He  says  : 

*'  My  intellectual  aspirations  have  all  been  raised 
and  improved  hy  my  Seminary  life.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  did  not  get  there  earlier,  and  that  I  did 
not  take  a  full  college  course.  The  Lord  has  greatly 
blessed  me  here,  and  T  am  very  grateful  for  it." 

Rev.  C.  G.  Robinson,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary  in  1891,  writes 
from  Xews  Ferry,  Virginia,  December  ir)th,  1894: 
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"  The  Lord  hasi  helped  me  to  do  a  great  ;vork 
here  that  shall  ever  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  This  has  been  done  in  a  short  time  through 
much  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  The  place  is  a  new 
one,  the  people  another  people.  My  salary  is  small, 
but  yet  r  live.  I  have  baptized  fifty  persons  sin-^e 
I  left  the  Seminary." 

Rev.  P.  II.  Callaham,  Society  Hill,  South  Caro- 
lina, who  was  graduated  from  Richmond  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1892,  writes  under  date  of  March 
9th: 

"  I  have  built  two  churches.  I  have  baptized 
forty  persons.  My  residence  in  the  Seminary  con- 
firmed my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  constant  search  for  knowledge.  My  Semi- 
nary course  has  drawn  me  much  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  a  school  in  connection  with  our 
chuk'ch  work.  We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to 
push  on  the  cause  of  Christ." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Boykin,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  was  graduated  in  1892  with 
the  degree  of  B.  I).     He  writes: 

"  The  Seminary  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  me 
in  broadening  my  intellectual  horizon.  Spiritually, 
my  idea  of  worship  was  greatly  modified  and  im- 
proved. The  School  has  brought  me  nearer  to  the 
people.     I  have  baptized  twenty-three." 

Rev.  S.  W.  Baeote  was  graduated  in   1S!I2  with 
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the  degree  of  B.  D.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  (Church, 
Marion,  Alabama.  lie  has  baptized  about  forty 
persotis,  and  has  paid  off  a  church  debt  of  $300. 
lie  became  Principal  of  the  Marion  IJaptist  Acad- 
emy in  1892.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Religious  Congresses  in  connection  with 
the  W^orld's  Fair  in  1898.     lie  writes  : 

"  My  course  of  study  at  the  Seminary  has  drawn 
me  closer  to  the  people,  and  has  strengthened  me 
both  spiritually  and  intellectually." 

Rev.  W.  T.  Johnson,  B.  1).,  was  graduated  from 
the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary  in  1893.  lie 
writes,  April  2d,  1894  : 

^'  Last  fall  I  conducted  a  meeting  here,  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  December  I  baptized  ninety- 
seven,  and  there  are  others  awaiting  baptism.  We 
are  undertaking  to  build  a  new  church  to  cost  $9,000. 
The  systematic  training  which  I  received  at  the 
Seminary  in  the  line  of  work  and  study,  has  ena- 
bled me  to  have  perfect  control  of  my  present  situ- 
ation. The  influence  of  the  Seminary  upon  m^' 
ministerial  life  is  far  beyond  my  comprehension  or 
estimation.  1  am  grateful  to  God,  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Faculty  of  the  Institution  for  the  benefits 
that  have  come  to  me  already." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Our  Teachers — Sketches  of  Oar  Present  Professors — 
Speeial  Lectures —  Occasioned  Lectures —  Dt'stiiu/uished 
Visitors — Need  of  Endowment — Funds  Secured — y\t- 
temptt'd  Removed. 

■\T^E   here  <i:ive  a  list  of  the  teachers  from   tlie 
^^      comniencenieiit  of  the  School  until  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Teachers  from  1867  to  1805. 

Rev.  Nathanikl  Colver,  I).  J).,  Presidoiit 18()7  -18()8 

Rev.  Roijekt  Rvland,  D.  I).  AHsociute. 18(;7-18(]8 

Rev.  C.  H.  Cokey,  A.  M.,  L).  I).,  PreHident 18()8- . . . . 

MisH  11.  W.  Goodman,  Associate 18()8-1872 

Mr,  Stekmn(}  (Jardneh,  Associate  1872-187;] 

Rev.  S.  J.  Neilev,  A.  M.,  Associate 187.'>-1874 

jNIr.  Sterling  Gardner,  A.  B.,  Associate 187r)-187() 

Prof.  (JEoR(iE  A.  Minor,  Musical  Director 1875-1881 

Rev.  J.  Kndom  Jones,  A.  M.,  I).  I).,  Professor 187()- 

Rev.  D.  X.  Vassar,  A.  M.,  I).  D.,  Professor 1877-. . . . 

Miss  .1.  J.  TuRi'iN,  Associate 1880-188:] 

Mrs,  B.  a.  Clements,  Musical  Instructor 1881-1885 

Ernest  Albert  Corey,  A.  M.,  M,  I).,  Professor.. .   .  1882-1885 

Miss  Marie  E.  Anderson,  Associate 1883-1884 

Rev.  Naiium  Mines,  A.  M.  Professor 1884-1887 

Geo.  R.  lIovEV,  A.  M.,  Professor 1887- .... 

While  they  were  students  of  the  Institutio!i,  the 
following  persons  held  commissions  from  the  Ameri- 
can   Baptist    Home    Mission    Society,    as   assistant 
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teiicliors :  Tj^juk;  T.  Armistcud,  Williani  Coiiwiiis, 
.fosopli  K.  .loiu's,  1^.  »l.  Medley,  Andrew  II.  (^uiii- 
ber,  Howard  I).  Hunts,  Henry  JI.  Johnson  and 
Charles  ,].  Daniel. 

A  number  of  other  pupils  have  served  aeeciptahly 
jis  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  l)eing  a|»]K)inted  for 
this  service  by  the  Faculty. 

Professor  Juskimi  Kndom  Jonks,  D.  T). 

Joseph  E.  Jones  was  born  of  slave  parents  in 
the  city  of  Lynchl)ur<j^,  Virginia,  October  lAth, 
1850.  lie  continued  a  slave  until  the  surrender. 
Against  the  most  earnest  protestations  of  his  mother 
he  was  put  to  work  in  a  tobacco  factory  when  he 
was  not  more  than  six  years  of  age.  At  this  par- 
ticular period  of  the  country's  liistory  the  question 
of  human  slavery  was  agitating  the  mitids  of  the 
people  from  Maine  to  the  (iulf.  The  Southern 
States  deemed  it  expedient  to  enact  some  very 
stringent  laws  with  respect  to  tbe  Negro.  There- 
fore, the  State  of  Virginia  passed  laws  that  pro- 
hibited anyone  from  teaching  Negroes  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  if  anyone  was  caught  violating  this 
law  he  would  be  imprisoned.  The  mother  of 
Josei)h  believed  with  all  her  heart  that  the  time 
would  ('ome  when  the  colored  people  w^ould  be 
lil)erated.  This  idea  so  possessed  her  that  she  de- 
termined to  have  her  son  taught  to  read  and  write. 
She  secured  a  man  who  was  owned  by  the  same 
family  as   herself  to  instruct  her  boy.      This  man 
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came  scvonil  nights  oiicli  week  to  <^ivo  hiin  k'ssons. 
At  this  timo — during  tlie  yem*  18(14 — things  \v(  e 
in  a  (lesporate  state  in  the  South.  Joseph's  teacher 
soon  began  to  tliink  tliat  he  was  runnin*^  too  much 
risk  to  give  lessons  at  the  boy's  home,  and  he  de- 
cided that  it  was  not  wise  for  him  to  continue. 
However,  after  some  reflection,  it  was  decided  that 
the  [)Upil  shouhl  go  once  a  week  to  tiie  room  of  tlie 
teaclier.  The  time  fixed  upon  was  Sunchiy  morn- 
ing, between  the  liours  of  ten  and  twelve.  The 
white  people  usually  spent  this  time  at  church, 
hence  the  selection.  liater  in  the  same  year  his 
mother  secured  the  services  of  a  sick  (confederate 
soldier  to  teach  him.  The  pay  tlu^  teacher  rec^eived 
was,  something  to  eat.  The  instruction  of  this  man 
was  cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  General  Lee. 
Fmrnediately  after  the  surrender,  young  Jones' 
mother  placed  him  in  a  private  school  that  had 
been  o[)ened  by  his  first  teacher,  the  late  R.  A.  Per- 
kins. When  he  commenced  school  after  the  sur- 
render, his  progress  was  very  marked.  He  continued 
in  this  school  tv/o  years.  The  most  of  the  time  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  The  following 
winter  he  spent  as  a  pupil  in  a  i)rivate  school  taught 
by  J.  M.  Gregory,  now  a  Professor  in  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  District  of  C/olumbia,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  this  school.  Tn  the 
spring  of  1868,  Joseph  was  baptized,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  Court  Street  Baptist  Church,  of 
the    city   of  Lynchburg,    Virginia.      Octtobei*   Oth, 
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1868,  he  eiitcrod  the  Colver  Institute,  now  Rich- 
mond Theological  Seminary,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  He  spent 
three  years  here,  taking  the  acadomic  and  theologi- 
cal studies  ^"hen  taught.  April,  1871,  he  left  Vir- 
ginia for  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Madison  (now  Colgate) 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June, 
1872.  The  following?  fall  he  entered  the  universitv, 
and  after  a  successful  course  of  study,  was  gradu- 
ated, June,  1876.  The  same  year  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  of  New  York,  ap- 
pointed him  instructor  in  the  Richmond  Institute, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  branches  of  lariguage 
and  philosophy.  In  1877,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  In  1879,  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  "in  course." 
After  Richmond  Institute  was  chans^ed  to  Rich- 
mond  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Jones  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  Homiletics  and  Greek  Testament. 
He  is  now  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Encrlish 
Interpretation.  He  not  only  performs  well  his 
work  in  the  class-room,  but  takes  an  active  part  in 
all  denominational  movements,  as  well  as  other 
questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Educational  IJoard  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  State  Convention.  November,  1883, 
Professor  Jones  was  elected  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Convention  of 
the  United  States  of  America.     He  served  in  this 
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position  until  September,  1893.  He  wtis  six  years 
President  of  the  Virorinia  Baptist  State  Sundaj- 
School  Convention.  lie  has  corresponded  con- 
siderably for  newspapers.  lie  has  had  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  small  church  in  the  county  of  Chester- 
field for  about  two  vears  and  a  half.  Durinjr  this 
time  he  has  l>aptized  fifty  persons.  The  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  Selma 
University. 

The  Religious  Herald^  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
speaking  of  the  Professor,  says :  "  Professor  Jones 
is  one  of  the  most  gifted  colored  men  in  America. 
Besides  being  Professor  in  Richmond  Theological 
Seminary,  he  is  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Convention.  lie  has  the 
ear  and  heart  of  his  people,  and  fills  with  distinc- 
tion the  high  position  to  which  his  brethren  North 
and  South  have  called  him." 

In  June,  1880,  he  was  requested  to  speak  before 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  at  its 
anniversary  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  on,  "The 
Needs  and  Desire  of  the  Colored  People  for  these 
Schools." 

The  Examiner^  of  New  York,  in  commenting  on 
the  address,  said :  "  Mr.  Jones  is  a  young  colored 
man,  prepossessing  in  appearance  and  manners, 
and  his  address  would  have  been  creditable  to  any 
white  graduate  of  any  Northern  college.  It  was 
sensible,  witty,  and  eloquent." 

A    writer,    in    the     Baptist     Encijclop'vdia^   says : 
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"  I*rofessor  Jones  is  an  efficient  teacher,  a  popular 
and  instructive  preacher,  and  a  forcible  writer.  In 
1878  he  held  a  newspaper  controversy  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Keane,  of  Richmond,  in 
which  the  Bishop,  in  the  estimation  of  many  most 
competent  to  judge,  was  worsted." 

Dr.  William  J.  Simmons  says :  "  In  following 
the  career  of  Professor  Joseph  Endom  Jones,  and 
observing  and  marking  the  changes  in  it,  we  can 
but  say  that  it  was  simply  marvelous.  It  must 
have  been  divinely  ordered  and  superintended." 

Professor  David  Nathaniel  Vassar,  I).  D. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Bedford 
county,  Virginia,  December  5th,  1847.  When  three 
vears  of  asre  he  was  stolen  from  his  mother  and 
sold  into  slavery,  for  he  was  born  free.  The  man 
who  did  the  deed  was  punished  for  hie  crime.  IFc 
grew  up  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  working  at  the 
barber's  trade.  He  learned  to  read  bvstudvini^  the 
signs  over  the  doors  of  the  merchants  of  Lynciiburg. 
In  1868  he  entered  the  Colver  Institute,  and  being 
an  apt  pupil,  met  with  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  teach- 
ers. In  1871  he  attended  the  Academy  of  Madison 
University,  and  in  1877,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  College  Department  with  the  Degree  of  B.  A. 
When  he  graduated,  he  was  at  once  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  in  Rich- 
mond Institute,  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
learning.     In  1880,  Madison  (tiow  (\ilgate)  [Tniver- 
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sity  conferred  on  him  the  Degree  of  A.  AI.  "in 
course."  In  the  year  1892,  8ha\v  University,  of 
Raleigh,  Xorth  Carolina,  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  For  thirteen 
years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  (/hurch, 
of  Louisa,  Virginia,  and  has  there  baptized  800 
persons.  lie  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Shiloh 
Raptist  Association  and  served  ac(;eptably  for  two 
years.  At  present  he  is  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
Baptist  State  Convention,  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Foreign  Mission  Convention  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  trustee  of  Virginia  Seminary. 

The  most  important  work  of  his  life  is  his  career 
as  Professor  of  Biblical  Introduction  and  Church 
History  in  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  in 
which  place  he  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  scores 
of  students  who  have  been  under  his  instruction. 

Professor  Vassar  is  noted  for  his  strong  will,  his 
exalted  character,  and  his  tender  heart,  and  he  is 
a  great  blessing  to  his  race,  and  a  worthy  example  to 
be  followed. 
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Professor  George  Rioe  Hovp^y,  A.  M. 

Professor  Hovey  was  born  January  17th,  1860, 
at  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts,  an  attractive 
suburb  of  Boston.  He  is  of  sturdy  New  England 
parentage,  llis  father,  Alvah  Ilovey,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  l')aptist  theo- 
logians, educators,  and  writers.  His  mother  has 
been  prominent  in  organizing  and  carrying  on  the 
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Woman's  l^aptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  a 
mission  school,  hospital  work,  and  other  good  enter- 
prises. ]?rotessor  Ilovey  is  the  oldest  of  four  chil- 
dren. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newton,  and  iitted  for  college  at  the  Newton  High 
School.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1882,  having,  during  his  college  course,  enjoyed 
athletics  as  well  as  study.  He  took  prizes  in  Latin 
and  (7 reek,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors. 
Entering  Newton  Theological  Institute  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1885,  and  spent  a  fourth  year  in  post-grad- 
uate work.  He  served  as  acting  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Harrison,  Maine,  six  months 
during  the  winter  of  1886-7.  For  several  summers 
he  attended  Professor  W.  li.  Harper's  Summer 
School  of  Hebrew  as  a  student;  and  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  New  Haven  in  1885,  and  in  Newton  in  1886. 
He  was  married  in  1890  to  Miss  Clara  K.  Brewer. 
He  came  to  Richmond  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
fall  of  1887.  He  has,  while  here,  shown  special 
interest  in  the  library,  raising  above  |3,000  as  a 
fund  for  its  use.  and  cataloging  it  by  the  most  ap- 
proved system.  He  has  assisted  in  developing  the 
liigh  course  of  study  now  offered  here,  and  espe- 
cially in  laying  out  the  reading  courses.  For  two 
years  he  did  a  large  part  of  the  editing  of  the  Setni- 
iiary  Monthly.  He  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  colored  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
instructing,  weekly,  a  class  of  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day-school lesson.     His  voi(!e  has  often  been  heard 
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in  the  temperance  cause  in  tlie  elmrches  of  the  city. 
lie  is  a  frequent  contri})utor  to  the  columns  of  the 
Wdlchnian.  lie  also  furnislied  a  sermon  for  each  of 
the  two  volumes  on  the  Sunday-school  lessons  edi- 
ted hy  President  K.  H.  Andrews.  His  chief  work, 
however,  has  heen  in  his  departments  of  (Jreekand 
Ilehrew  Interpretation,  in  which  he  tries  to  "ive 
courses  fully  equal  to  those  in  Northern  seminaries. 
J*rofessor  Ilovey  is  an  enthusia^jtic  and  conscien- 
tious teacher.  His  ahilities  as  a  scholar  and  writer 
command  the  respect  of  his  ac([uaintances ;  and  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  hy  all. 

In  order  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  design  of  the 
patro!is  of  the  Institution,  special  courses  of  lec- 
tures have  been  delivered  to  the  students  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  from  lime 
to  time.  These  lecturers  have  been :  Alarsena 
Stone,  D.  D.,  formerly  Professor  in  Dennison  Uni- 
versity; W.  W.  Everts,  D.I).,  Chicago,  Fllinois; 
Alvah  Ilovey,  D.  I).,  LL.I).,  President  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  and  K.  G.  Robinson,  I).  D., 
LL.I).,  formerly  i?resident  of  Ivochester  Theological 
Seminary,  and  subsequently  President  of  IJrown 
University. 

Li  addition  to  these  courses  of  lectures,  distin- 
guished men  in  our  city,  and  noted  preachers  from 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  from  abroad,  have 
favored  our  students   A>ith    highly  instructive  and 
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profittil)le  discourses.  Tlie  brief  addresses  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ])ean  llowson,  of  Chester,  England,  and 
of  Dr.  Henry  Grattan  Guinness,  of  London,  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

We  have  had  visits  from  distinguished  statesmen 
of  our  own  countrv,  of  (-anachi  and  of  Great  Britain. 

The  importance  of  securing  an  endowment  was 
recognized  by  the  friends  of  the  School  at  an  early 
day.  To  them  it  seemed  to  be  an  endowDWit  or  deatJi. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  the  distinguished  Biblical  transla- 
tor, in  writing  to  a  friend,  gives  liis  experience  : 

"  I  have  spent  thirty-two  years  in  the  service  of 
our  denomination,  as  a  teacher  in  its  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries.  My  salary  after  the  first 
two  years  was  never  sufficient  to  cover  the  very 
moderate  expenses  of  my  household.  I  seldom 
knew  the  luxury  of  freedom  from  debt.  During 
those  thirty-two  years,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  money,  which  came  to  me  from  my 
father,  was  thus  expended  in  the  struggle  to  sustain 
my  family,  in  the  service  of  an  unendowed  institu- 
tion." 

Our  students,  in  order  to  show  their  interest  in 
securing  an  endowment,  paid  more  than  $1,000  to- 
wards it. 

It  is  stated  on  page  36  that  Dr.  Lathrop  and  J. 
B.  Iloyt  visited  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1865 ;  and  on  page  104,  is  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  latter,  at  his  home,  in  1884.     Secre- 
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tary  H.  L.  Aforehouse,  on   the   same   pa^e,  states 
what  followed. 

We  have  now  the  following  rROFESsoHsiiiPS  and 
Scholarships  fully  or  partially  endowed: 

The  J.  B.  IIoyt  Fund,  Chair  of  Church 

History, $25,000  00 

The  John  D.  Rockefeller  Fund,  Chair 

of  Biblical  Theology,     -         -         -      25,000  00 

The    Union    Professorship,    Chair   of 

Biblical  Interpretation,  -         -         -       6,017  41 

Scholarships. 

The  following  "Fuiids"  have  been  established, 
and  the  income  from  them  is  to  be  used  in  helping 
needy  students : 

The  Emily  C.  S.  Colby  Fund, 
The  Susan  C.  Reed  Scholarship,  Estab- 
lished by  Dr.  N.  Colver's  daughter, 
Ths  Rev.  C.  W.  Waterhouse  Scholarship, 
The  Lydia  S.  Tolman  Fund,  In  Memory 
of  Mrs.   Lydia   S.   Tolman,  Lynn, 
Mass., 

Library  Fund. 

This  Fund  now  amounts  to  $3,120  50. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  available  the  income 
of  $1,000,  until  such  time  as  the  principal  may  be 
needed  for  its  designated  purpose. 

The  BuiLDiNO  Fund  is  $12,669.24  in  cash,  and 
ten  shares  of  railroad  stock. 


$  500  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 


1,100  00 
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Tjie  D.  IFenry  Sukldon  Loan  Fund. 

This  fund  of  $100  is  given  that  it  niiij  l)o  lent 
temporarily  to  needy  students. 

In  1894  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  he 
desirable  to  remove  the  Seminary  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Some  very  strong  reasons  were  urged  in 
favor  of  such  a  course.  The  matter  was  very 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  friends  of  theological 
education.  While  the  discussion  was  thorough  and 
exhaustive  on  both  sides,  it  was  conducted  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  the  desire  of  all  being  to 
ascertain  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  best  for  the 
colored  Baptists  of  the  South.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  imprac- 
ticable to  undertake  to  remove  the  Seminary  from 
Virginia.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  Dr.  T.  J. 
Morgan,  writes,  December  11th,  1894: 

"  I  think  that  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  at 
all  looking  to  the  removal ;  that  matter  may  be  re- 
garded as  settled.  *  *  *  *  j^q  have  found 
that  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  Seminary." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  Old  African  C/mrch—A  Historic  BnildiiHi—Jls 
Relif/ious  History — Dr.  h\>//amVs  /'(tsforak — Pasto- 
rate of  Rev.  ./antes  If.  Holmes. 

rjS  the  iirst  work  in  Richmond  for  colored 
®^  ^  preachers  was  commenced  in  tlie  ohl  African 
Church,  and  as  it  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
much  of  the  past  history,  hoth  of  the  white  and 
colored  people  of  the  city,  it  seems  desirahle  to  de- 
vote a  chapter  to  it. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch^  of  August,  1876,  con- 
tained a  numher  of  interesting  letters  pertaining  to 
the  building.  From  these  letters,  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  pamphlet  form,  copious  extracts 
will  be  made. 

In  1802  the  First  Baptist  Church  erected  a  house 
of  worship  at  the  northeast  corner  of  \\  or  Broad 
and  College  Streets.  Originally  the  building  was 
about  forty  by  forty  feet.  SubsequeL  ly  it  was  en- 
larged on  three  sides,  making  a  cruciform  building 
one  hundred  feet  by  seventy.  The  Richmond  Dis- 
patch^ about  the  time  the  old  building  was  torn 
down,  in  1876,  published  the  articles  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  says : 

"  The  Old  Church  has  been  for  many  years  a 
land-mark,  and  in  the  minds  of  our  people  is  as- 
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sociated  with  happy  memories  of  by-gone  days,  and 
of  customs  that  have  been  swept  away  by  the  tide 
of  years  and  results  of  the  war.  Whon  its  founda- 
tion was  dug  and  its  corner-stone  laid,  Ilichmond 
was  but  a  country  town.  Its  streets  were  poorly 
graded,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  paved.  Where 
now  is  the  fashionable  and  brilliant  West  End  was 
then  a  forest. 

"  Main  Street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Old 
Market,  monopolized  much  of  the  business  of  the 
place,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  street  and  Broad 
Street  were  just  ])eginning  to  claim  some  attention 
by  stores  being  erected  here  and  there  upon  them. 

"  The  Baptists,  now  a  denomination  of  immense 
number  in  the  State,  were  then  few  and  by  no 
means  possessed  of  the  influence  they  now  enjoy. 
The  old  church  soon  became  too  small  for  their 
needs,  and  was  passed  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  people  of  that  denornna- 
tion.  In  slave  times  the  congregations  were  always 
large.  Of  the  happy  and  peaceful  looking  flocks 
that  gathered  there  in  those  days;  of  the  content 
that  sat  upon  their  countenances;  and  of  their 
comfortable  appearance  and  respectful  demeanor, 
the  writer  of  Virginia  history  will  have  occasion  to 
speak.  In  the  old  church  worshipped  congrega- 
tions of  immense  size,  and  their  sacred  songs  were 
ever  an  attraction,  while  their  fervid  piety  and  ear- 
nest exhibition  of  religious  feeling  were  marked 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  race. 
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"  In  the  scarcity  of  public  halls  the  church  was 
often  used  for  public  meetings.  Democrats  and 
Whigs  held  conventions  and  had  rallies  there.  The 
old  walls,  now  soon  to  mingle  with  the  dust,  have 
echoed  the  eloquence  of  some  of  the  foremost  ora- 
tors that  Virginia  ever  produced. 

"  In  the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy,  when  star- 
vation Q,nd  battle  were  weakening  Lee's  army ; 
when  the  smoke  from  the  enemy's  guns  was  daily 
wafted  into  the  city,  and  when  despair  was  seizing 
the  people,  a  grand  mass-meeting  was  called  at  the 
African  Church,  and  the  voices  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and  other  orators  aroused  new 
zeal  and  inspired  fresh  hope  in  the  struggle,  and 
helped  to  postpone,  for  a  time,  the  inevitable  hour 
of  surrender.       *         *         *         *         *         h-         * 

"As  a  place  of  entertainment  and  interest,  we 
may  say  that  the  old  African  Charch  had  no  ecpuxl. 
Every  Northerner  who  came  to  see  Richmond  and 
its  many  features  of  interest  and  historic  note,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  visited  the  old  church.  Before 
the  war  the  singing  tViere  was  remarkably  fine,  and 
Sunday  was  generally  selected  for  the  visit. 

"As  a  place  of  amusement,  too,  it  has  some 
notoriety.  Ole  Bull  charmed  hundreds  of  Rich- 
mond people  in  days  gone  by,  and  it  was  there  that 
Tom  Thumb  was  greeted  when  he  first  commenced 
coming  to  Richmond.  Blind  Tom,  too,  we  believe, 
gave  some  of  his  performances  in  the  same  build- 
ing, both  during  and  after  the  war.     Our  citizens 
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will  also  remember  with  delight  that  they  heard 
Patti,  Sontag  and  Parodi  here,  and  it  was  with  no 
little  delight  that  the  writer  heard  Paul  Julien  play 
the  "  Carnival  of  Venice ''  on  one  string,  a  tew 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  within 
these  classic  walls." 

Among  a  few  of  the  notable  men  who  addressed 
vast  auditories  from  the  platform  of  this  historic 
building,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

''  Governor  William  Smith,  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh,  John  Minor  Botts,  Plenry  A.  Wise,  Tim. 
Rives,  John  Letcher,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  William  C. 
Rives,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  Jefferson  Davis,  Patrick  Henry  Aylett, 
John  Tyler,  Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  and  John  B. 
Baldwin.     ****>;=*** 

"  Not  least  among  the  historic  reminiscences  of 
this  old  building  is  the  famous  meeting  that  took 
place  in  1864,  just  after  the  noted  peace  conference 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  Our  people  did  not  know  how 
sick  they  were;  the  soldiers,  though  starving,  were 
dreaming  of  better  rations  for  the  future,  and  our 
cause  was  generally  lacking  of  that  vitality  that 
betokens  success.  One  of  the  grandest  meetings 
ever  held  in  Richmond  was  held  in  the  church. 

"  Stirring  addresses  were  delivered  by  President 
Davis,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and  other  notables, 
which  led  many  of  our  staid  citizens  to  invest  much 
of  their  earniuirs  in  Confederate  States  bonds,  and 
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many  of  our  ladies  to  put  down  on  the  platform 
their  much-cherished  jewels.  It  was  a  scene  well 
worthy  of  the  worn  traditions  of  Sparta,  for  many 
of  our  ladies  took  off  their  breast-pins  and  brace- 
lets and  deposited  them  upon  the  table  before  the 
speaker.  This  was  the  last  meeting  ever  held  in 
Richmond  under  Confederate  auspices." 

From  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  August  17th, 
1876,  we  have  the  following : 

"  When  the  war  was  about  fairly  commenced,  a 
number  of  persons  from  the  Cockade  City  came 
over  to  Richmond,  and  headed  by  General  Roger 
A.  Pyor,  they  went  to  the  old  church,  where  an 
improvised  meeting  was  held.  The  church  was 
soon  thronged.  The  Petersburgers  had  the  '  stars 
and  bars'  at  the  head  of  their  column,  and  this 
was  probably  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the 
Confederate  flag  was  displayed  in  Richmond.  It 
was  upon  that  memorable  night  that  Pryor  fairly 
fired  the  Southern  heart  with  his  great  speech. 
Many  persons  who  bitterly  opposed  even  the  thought 
of  war  were  changed  in  sentiment,  and  the  meeting 
soon  became  one  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  John 
Minor  Botte  was  holding  forth  the  same  night  at 
the  old  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  it  was  upon  that 
occasion  that  Mr.  Botts  predicted  in  his  speech 
what  afterwards  came  true  concerning  the  war. 

"  The  reputation  of  many  local  orators  was  formed 
in  the  African  Church.     Colonel  Marmaduke  John- 
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son  and  Colonel  Thomas  P.  August  frequently 
spoke  there.  But  what  we  started  to  write  w^as 
that  E.  Z.  C.  Judson,  alias  Ned  Bantline,  thundered 
in  the  old  church  in  behalf  of  the  American  Order, 
which  was  the  prelude  to  the  '  Know-Nothings.' 

"  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  when  the 
old  theatre  w^as  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811,  the  Afri- 
can Church  was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  negroes  assembled  at  the 
church,  and  sang  and  prayed  during  the  fire,  and 
they  claimed  that  their  church  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  their  prayers. 

"  The  prices  paid  for  the  hire  of  the  ])uilding 
were  sometimes  high.  The  first  year  of  the  war, 
and  even  before  that  time,  it  w^as  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  house  just  for  one  night." 

A  correspondent  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch^  of 
the  17th  of  August,  1876,  contributes  the  following : 

"  During  the  winter  of  1864,  one  of  Lee's  vete- 
rans, from  the  rural  districts,  who  had  been  imbi- 
bing rather  freely  of  apple-jack  ($20  per  canteen, 
Confederate  currency),  chanced  to  be  in  the  city, 
'  running  the  blockade '  from  the  home -guard 
pickets.  On  his  way  back  to  camp  he  strolled  into 
the  African  Church  for  the  sake  of  getting  warm, 
and  comfortably  seated  himself  in  a  pew  convenient 
to'  the  stove.  One  of  the  elder  brethren  was  ex- 
horting the  congregation  at  the  time  from  the  para- 
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ble  in  Scripture  where  the  sheep  and  the  goats  were 
prominent  in  his  argument.     He  was  portraying  in 
vivid  language  the  terrors  of  the  great  judgment- 
day,  and  impressing  upon  his  hearers  that  the  saved 
woukl  be  among  the  sheep  and  the  lost  among  the 
goats.     '  On  dat  day,  dear  breddern,'  said  he,  '  de 
sheep  will  be  on  de  one  side  and  de  goats  on  de 
udder,  and  I  piously  hopes  dere  will  be  lots  of  sheep 
from  this  fold.     But,'  with  a  pause  for  effect,  '  who 
will  be  de  goat  ? '      After  an  impressive  p)ause  he 
repeated   in   louder   tones :    '  I  say,   breddern,   on 
dat   great  day  lofioHl  be  de  goat  ? '      Another  im- 
pressive pause  and  silence  everywhere.     About  this 
time  the  old  Confederate  began  to  rustle  about  in 
his    seat,  and   simultaneously  the    ominous    voice 
came  from  the  pulpit,  '  Who'll  be  de  goat  ? '     The 
imbibing  rebel,  drawing  himself  up  as  straight  as 
he  could  from  his  seat,  shouted  out,  '  See  here — 
hie — mister,  sooner  than  see — h!c — this  thing  play 
out — hie — I'll  be  de  goat.'     The  effect  of  this  un- 
expected response  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.        ******** 
"  No  scene  of  transformation  could  be  more  com- 
plete than  that  presented  within  the  walls  of  this 
old  and  historic  building  since  the  war.     We  had 
seen  during  those  dark  days  such  men  as  Davis, 
Toombs,  Yancey,  Benjamin,  and  others,  '  firing  the 
Southern  heart,'  and  when  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
had  cleared  away  what  was  to  be  seen  ?  an  assem- 
blao-e  of  our  former  slaves — the  first  ever  held  in 
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the  South.  They  had  been  invested  with  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  spoke  with  an  assurance 
that  would  indicate  that  they  had  owned  the  land 
since  the  days  of  their  birth.  Among  the  men 
who  spoke  to  them  in  their  gatherings  were  Horace 
Greeley,  Gerritt  Smith,  Henry  Wilson,  General  O. 
O.  Howard,  Judge  IJnderv/ood,  and  others  whose 
names  are  prominent  in  the  history  of  Southern 
reconstruction." 

George  W.  Smith  says  in  the  Dispatch  of  August 
18th,  1876: 

'*Allow  me  space  in  your  columns  to  make  an 
addendum  to  the  history  of  the  old  African  Church, 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Dispatch — viz  :  That 
at  an  early  day  of  the  month  of  April,  1861,  the 
largest  meeting  ever  held  in  that  church  took  place 
in  behalf  of  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Enforcement  of  the  Laws. 

"  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  at  that  meeting. 
Such  men  as  Waitman  T.  Willey,  of  Monongahela 
county;  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Washington  county; 
and  the  late  Geo.  W.  Summers,  of  Kanawha 
county — all  of  them  being  members  of  the  State 
Convention  or  of  the  Legislature,  both  bodies  then 
being  in  session  in  this  city — made  able  and  elo- 
quent addresses  to  the  large  audience  in  behalf  of 
the  Union." 

Li  the  year  1841  the  white  people  built  a  new 
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church  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Broad  Streeta. 
Dr.  Robert  Ryland,  then  connected  with  Richmond 
College,  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  colored  church, 
in  1841.  The  church  paid  him  a  salary  of  |500 
per  annum.  T  am  indebted  to  an  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Ryland  at  the  celebration  of  the  the  close  of 
the  first  century  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  for 
some  interesting  statements.     He  says  : 

"  The  colored  brethren  were  informed  that  they 
could  occupy  the  old  house  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
vacated  by  the  whites,  and  that,  on  their  payment 
of  $4,500,  which  they  thought  they  could  raise,  the 
property  should  be  deeded  to  trustees,  to  be  held 
by  them  for  the  exclus'we  and  perpetual  use  of  the 
First  African  Church.  Both  these  pledges  were 
redeemed,  and  in  the  year  1849  the  property  was 
conveyed  to  its  present  incumbents,  who  had  paid 
$5,000.19,  principal  and  interest.  *  *  * 

"  It  had  long  been  the  habit  of  many  of  the  at- 
tendants to  come  late  to  meeting.  This  habit  was 
not  only  hurtful  to  those  who  indulged  it,  but  it 
disturbed  the  (juietness  of  the  audience  and  inter- 
rupted the  preaching.  At  first  the  pastor  thought 
that  the  employers  might  have  detained  their  house 
servants  so 
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sanctuary  in  time.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  most 
of  the  families  who  permitted  their  servants  to 
come  at  all,  allowed  them  ample  time  to  secure 
punctuality.     TTe  found,  moreover,  that  when  there 
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was  a  marriage  to  be  solemnized,  or  something 
amusing  to  be  exhibited,  everybody  was  in  time. 
After  trying  by  moral  suasion,  very  urgently,  but 
in  vain  for  several  years,  to  break  up  this  annoy- 
ance, he  induced  the  deacons  to  pass  an  order  that 
the  church-yard  gates  should  be  locked  forty-five 
minutes  after  the  time  to  begin  worship,  so  as  to 
exclude  incomers  after  the  sermon  began.  This 
measure  seemed  harsh,  but  its  effect  was  most  salu- 
tary. Very  few  were  really  kept  out,  and  loiterers 
were  taught  a  valuable  lesson.  The  evil  being,  to 
a  great  degree  corrected,  the  rule  was,  after  six 
months,  suspended.      ****** 

"  There  were  usually  at  our  College  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  young  men,  studying  for  the  minis- 
try. And,  like  theologians,  generally,  most  of  them 
were  not  burdened  with  money.  Partly  to  help 
their  pc  'kets  and  partly  to  improve  their  gifts,  as 
well  as  to  get  assistance  in  his  arduous  work,  the 
pastor  often  invited  these  young  men  to  officiate  for 
him  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  close  of  a  sermon  by 
one  of  these.  Deacon  Simms,  an  excellent  man,  was 
requested  to  follow  with  prayer.  He  offered  up  a 
devout  petition  to  God  for  His  blessing  on  the  truths 
just  delivered,  and  for  large  grace  '  on  our  stripling 
young  brother  that  is  trying  to  learn  how  to  preach.' 

"  The  good  order  of  the  congregation  was  re- 
markable— for  its  size,  it  was  wonderful.  During 
the  twenty-four  years  of  his  ministry  among  them, 
the  pastor  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  a  group 
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of  persons,  youiifi^  or  old,  engaged  in  talking  and 
laughing  during  public  worship.  *  *  * 

"  It  is  a  misconception  of  the  African  race,  which 
many  Anglo-Saxons  cherish,  that  atl  nefjvoes  are  alike. 
AVhile  the  whole  human  family  are  depraved,  and 
the  sameness  of  condition,  surrounding  a  particular 
tribe,  will  impress  on  it  a  peculiar  type  of  charac- 
ter, still  there  is  as  much  in  di  rid  a  all  t^^/ — as  much 
variety  of  intellectual  and  moral  temperament — 
among  the  negroes  as  there  is  among  persons  of 
any  other  race.  I  have  witnessed  as  bright  exam- 
ples of  godliness,  of  disinterested  kindness,  of  real 
gentility  of  manner,  and  of  native  mental  shrewd- 
ness among  them  as  among  other  people.  Many 
of  the  old  men  and  matrons  were  brought  up  in  the 
best  families,  and  understood  all  the  proprieties  of 
life.  Their  manners  were  polisiied,  and  their  prin- 
ciples correct.  This,  to  a  partial  extent,  was  true 
of  some  of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Say 
you  this  was  the  result  of  imitation?  Very  well. 
And  do  not  oar  children  get  all  their  refinement  by 
imitation?  *  *         *  *         *         :,         * 

"  One  of  my  members  went  on  a  certain  occasion 
to  hear  a  learned  gentleman,  then  a  pastor  of  this 
city.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  justness  of  the  criti- 
cism, but,  being  asked  how  he  liked  the  sermon,  he 
said  :  '  He  preaches  too  much  out  of  the  dictionary.' 

"From  October  1st,  1841,  to  July  1st,  1865,  the 
additions  by  baptism  to  the  First  African  Church 
were  3,832.     Of  this  number  no  larger  a  proportion 
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fell  away  from  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  truth, 
than  is  usual  in  our  average  churches." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Richmond 
Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1815,  in 
this  church,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  Africa.  In  January,  1821,  Lott  Carey 
and  Colin  Teague,  members  of  this  church,  sailed 
with  a  number  of  colonists  for  Africa.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Governor  of  Liberia,  the  entire  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  devolved  on  Lott  Carey. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  gifted  colored 
men  of  his  time. 

The  present  pastor  of  the  church  is  Rev.  James 
H.  Holmes.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in 
August,  1867,  the  membership  was  about  4,000. 
In  1870,  it  numbered  4,683.  During  1870-71,  the 
names  of  2,200  persons  wiio  failed  to  respond  to  a 
call  for  a  new  enrollment,  were  dropped.  There 
were  left  2,400  in  1871.  In  the  great  revival  of 
1878  the  writer  was  present,  and  saw  the  pastor 
immerse  598  in  three  hours.  Again  in  June,  1894, 
the  pastor  immersed  245  in  one  hour.  During  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  Mr.  Holmes'  pastorate,  he 
has  baptized  nearly  6,000  persons.  On  one  occa- 
sion more  than  a  thousand  went  out  and  formed  a 
new  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  pupil  in  the  School  in  its 
early  history.  He  could  be  seen  daily  going  along  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  his  books  under  his  arm. 
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though  at  that  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  hirgcBt 
Protestant  Church  in  the  world.  He  and  Rev. 
Richard  Wells,  the  beloved  pastor  ot*  the  Ehonezer 
Baptist  Church,  and  later  Rev.  F^vans  J\ayne,  the 
more  youthful,  hut  c([ually  energetic  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church,  for  several  years  were  ear- 
nest students  in  the  Institution,  though  each  had  a 
large  church,  numbering  many  hundreds,  under 
his  care.  Brother  Holmes  often  refers  to  an  occa- 
sion under  the  old  regime,  when  he,  as  a  violator 
of  the  law,  had  to  sufi'er  its  extreme  penalty.  One 
of  the  citv  ordinances  made  it  unlawful  for  more 
than  five  colored  people  to  be  assembled  without 
the  presence  of  a  white  man.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, instead  of  going  home  from  prayer-meeting, 
he  attended  a  wedding  breakfast,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  his  wife.  While  engaged  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  meal  the  officers  of  the  law  came  upon 
them,  and  they  were  all  arrested.  On  the  following 
morning  he  was  publicly  flogged  in  due  and  ap- 
proved form,  and  his  wife  was  fined  five  dollars. 
Mr.  Holmes  thinks  this  another  instance  in  which 
a  woman's  influence  led  to  a  man's  humiliation. 

The  cost  of  the  new  church  edifice  built  by  Pas- 
tor Holmes  and  his  people  was  $35,000. 
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lltv  S/arc  as  <i  3/an — As  a  Christian — As  a  Soldier — 
As  a  Free  Man — Stfdislics. 

jn[[R  writer  was  not  acquainted  with  the  colored 
■*■  man  as  a  slave.  But  he  has  heard  much  of  the 
fidelity  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  and  of  the  regard 
in  which  some  were  lield  hy  their  old  owners.  Dr. 
John  A.  Broadus,  in  his  Commentary  on  tlie  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  says :  "A  '  Confederate '  officer  and 
the  slave  who  attended  him  in  camp  would  often 
risk  their  lives  for  each  other,  while  his  other  slaves 
at  home  took  the  most  faithful  care  of  his  wife  and 
his  children." 

It  will  remain  always  to  the  praise  of  the  colored 
man  that  he  was  true  and  faithful  to  the  family  of 
liis  master  when  he  was  in  the  army  iightitig  for  a 
cause  which,  if  successful,  would  perpetuate  his 
bondage.  In  conversing  with  scores  of  people  dur- 
ing thirty  years,  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance 
of  betrayal  of  trust  on  the  part  of  a  slave.  Con- 
federate generals,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers, 
and  private  citizens  give  their  unanimous  testimony 
that  the  slaves  toiled  industriously,  and  faithfully 
cared  for  the  unprotected  women  and  children  who 
were  left  in  their  charge.     This  faithfulness  on  the 
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psirt  of  the  hIrvc   has   filled   the    FjiiijHsh-spejikinc: 
race  witii  Hur|)ris(^  and  iidiniration. 

A  Southern  minister  sayn :  "  \n  a  eouiity  sonie- 
tinies  12,000  out  of  15,000  were  hlaek  people. 
What  a  blow  th(!y  eould  have  sti'uek  I  Duriiiii-  all 
the  years  of  that  dai'k  war  did  these  hlaek  men 
ever  lift  their  hand  in  one  revengeful  aet?  C^an 
you  point  to  one  single  instance  of  revenge?  Did 
not  they  pr(;l^ct  the  interests  of  their  masters  dur- 
ing the  war? " 

A  volume  might  be  written,  giving  instances  of 
affectionate  devotion  to  their  old  masters,  and  of 
sublime  faith  in  (iod  who  thev  believed  was  fight- 
ing their  battles  for  them.  The  following  incident 
18  taken  from  the  American  Mtsslonari)  for  1894, 
page  19 : 

"During  the  last  days  of  the  civil  war  a  Confed- 
erate soldier  lay  dying  on  a  Virginia  battle-field. 
His  faithful  slave  valet  stood  at  his  side.  As  the 
master  was  breathing  his  hiF-t  he  said  to  the  slave  : 
'Go,  go.'  'Go  where,  master?'  asked  the  slave. 
'  Go  Xorth  and  be  free.  You  arc  too  noble  a  man 
to  be  a  slave.'  '  Xo,  master,  I'se  obliged  to  iro  back. 
I  promised  missus  that  if  you  fell  I  would  bring 
back  to  her  the  Bible  she  sewed  in  your  vest  pocket. 
I  would  like  to  be  free,  but  I'se  obliged  to  go  back.' 
The  master  died.  Back  the  slave  went,  across  riv- 
ers, over  plains,  through  cane  brakes,  till  he  reached 
the  old  Mississippi  plantation.  When  he  had  deliv- 
ered the  book  he  was  renin nded  to  slavery." 
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The  following  is  from  the  Christian  Herald: 

"  Near  the  Black  Mingo  Baptist  Church  in 
Georgetown  District,  South  Carolina,  among  the 
tombstones  which  mark,  and  wiil  ever  make  the 
spot  dear  to  all  who  may  visit  the  place,  one  may 
read  the  following  on  a  marble  slab  : 

Sacred  to  the  memor}^  of 

"  BILL," 

A  Strictly  Honest  and  Faithful  Servant  of 

CLELAND  BELTU. 

"Bill  was  often  entrusted  with  the  care  of  personal 
merc^^'-ndise,  to  the  value  of  many  thousand  dol- 
Uirs,  without  loss  or  damage. 

"  He  died  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1854,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  an  approved  mem- 
ber of  the  '  Black  Mingo  Baptist  Church,'  of  which 
his  master  was  a  deacon.  '  Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.'     Erected  by  his  master. — C.  B. 

"  This  is  one  of  a  thousand  evidences  of  affection 
held  in  ante-bellum  days  for  faithful  servants  by 
their  masters. 

— W.  H.  ROBERT,  an  ex- Slam- Holder r 

Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  brought  up  in  the  South,  a  slave- 
holder's son,  says : 

"  T  have  carried  in  my  heart  since  I  uas  a  boy. 
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a  prayer  of  an  old  colored  man  whom  my  father 
owned.  As  I  came  up  one  evening,  near  the  fence, 
I  heard  a  strange  noise.  I  stopped — I  was  a  little 
frightened.  I  soon  found  the  old  colored  man  was 
there,  engaged  in  prayer  near  the  fence.  I  heard 
him  pray  to  God  to  wash  his  soul  in  the  hlood  of 
Jesus,  to  clothe  him  in  Christ's  righteousness,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  prayer,  he  said :  '  Now, 
Lord,  hless  the  corn-lields  and  the  old  people  at  the 
house,  and  God  hless  old  master's  little  boys.' 
When  I  heard  that,  I  felt  like  going  down  on  my 
knees  beside  him,  for  I  felt  that  1  stood  on  holy 
ground.  The  heart  of  that  man  reaching  up  to 
Him  who  could  bless  the  little  boy !  We  saw  him 
die  in  a  few  months  after.  And,  brethren,  I  feel 
in  my  heart  that  if  God  will  help  me,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  help  me,  old  master's  little 
boy  shall  bless  the  dying  man's  race." 
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Some  very  eloquent  and  touching  descriptions  are 
given  by  the  white  men  and  women  of  the  South,  of 
their  old  mammies,  into  whose  arms  they  were  placed 
in  earliest  infancy,  and  whose  lisping  tongues  were 
first  taught  by  these  dear  old  saints  to  speak  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Many  of  these  aged  ones  are  still 
dearly  beloved  and  affectionately  cared  for  by  their 
old  owners. 

Among  the  slaves  were  often  found  many  high- 
minded  and  pious  men  and  women.  Bishop  Hay- 
ward  says  some  of  the  holiest  men  he  ever  knew 
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were  slaves.  Some  of  the  slave-preachers  were  men 
of  great  pulpit  power,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  sympathy  of  their  white  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try. Others  of  them  had  exalted  ideas  of  their 
duty  to  God,  and  preached  the  Gospel  at  the  risk 
of  punishment  from  unsympathizing  masters. 

In  the  pine  woods  near  Florence,  South  Carolina,  I 
entered  the  humble  cabin  of  a  preacher,  I  was 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  my  family,  and  could 
not  see  them  for  months  to  come.  Said  tlie  wife, 
"  I  never  was  away  from  my  husband  but  one  time 
in  all  my  life,  when  he  was  gone  two  weeks.  When 
he  come  home  it  'peared  like  I  didn't  had  no  sense, 
I  was  so  glad."  Princes  and  millionaires  may  well 
envy  a  devotion  like  this. 

During  the  war  the  Government  decided  to  enlist 
colored  meii  in  its  service.  The  Records  of  the 
War  Department  show  that  there  were  178,975  col- 
ored men  who  became  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  already  made  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  officers  at  Port  Hudson  as  to  their  bravery  in 
action. 

The  late  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  to  whom  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made,  served  two  and  a 
half  years  with  negro  soldiers.  His  experience  as 
commander  of  the  Ninth  and  Eighth  Regiments  of 
United  States  colored  troops  convinced  him  of  the 
good  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  freedmen. 
"  Their  quick  response  to  good  treatment  and  to  divS- 
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cipline was  a  constant  surprise.  Their  tidiness, 
devotion  to  their  duty  and  their  leaders,  their  dash 
and  daring  in  battle,  and  ambition  to  improve — 
often  studying  their  spelling-books  under  fire — 
showed  that  they  deserved  as  good  a  chance  as  any 
people."  Similar  testimonies  have  been  given  by 
many  other  commanders  of  colored  troops. 

There  is  no  record  at  the  War  Department  as  to 
the  number  of  colored  soldiers  that  fell  in  action  or 
died  of  wounds  and  disease.  According  to  the 
latest  official  statistics,  67,058  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Federal  army  were  killed  in  action,  and 
292,470  died  of  wounds  and  disease  in  the  late  war.* 

That  the  colored  people  have  made  great  progress 
since  they  were  emancipated,  none  can  deny.  The 
late  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  said :  "  The 
negroes  have  shown  a  capacity  to  receive  education, 
and  a  disposition  to  elevate  themselves  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  every 
right-thinking  man."  Bishop  A.  G.  Haygood,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  says :  "  The 
progress  of  the  negro  race  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  twenty  years  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history."  A  distinguished  Southern  minister, 
familiar  with  the  South  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  said  on  a  public  occasion :  "  vSince 
God's  sun  has  moved  across  the  heavens,  no  race 
has  made  such  progress  in  the  same  length  of  time 

^See  Note  D. 
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as  the  colored  people  have  made  since  they  were 
set  free." 

Governor  JS'orthern,  of  Georgia,  says  that  the 
negroes  of  his  State  pay  taxes  on  $16,000,000,  and 
the  white  people  on  |462,000,000.  This  gives  a 
ratio  of  ahout  one  to  twenty-nine.  It  has  heen 
stated,  on  wliat  seems  to  be  good  authority,  that 
the  negroes  of  the  whole  South  pay  taxes  on 
$264,000,000  worth  of  property. 

The  following  statements  from  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  Vir- 
ginia for  the  year  1893,  show  that  where  a  colored 
man  owns  one  dollar,  a  white  man  owns  about 
thirty  dollars.  This  report  also  shows  that  where 
a  colored  man  pays  one  dollar  for  taxes,  a  white 
man  pays  not  thirty  dollars,  but  only  about  eleven 
dollars  : 

Value  of  Personal  Property — 1893  : 

Total  value  ■ $93,838,414  00 

Total  value  owned  by  whites 90.373,044  00 

Total  value  owned  by  negroes 3,4(^5,370  00 

Value  of  Real  Estate  : 

Total  value $30(3,200,(138  00 

Total  value  owned  by  whites 29(),37 1,055  00 

Total  value  owned  by  negroes 9,829,583  00 

Taxes  Assessed  for  1893: 

Whites $1 ,824,1 53  74 

Negroes.  , 172,391  28 

They  have  made  progress  in  education.  They 
have  now  1,500,000  children  in  school,  while  more 
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than  2,500,000  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 
When  the  writer  first  came  to  the  South  there  were 
no  colored  teachers ;  now  there  are  fully  25,000. 
At  the  close  of  the  w^ar  there  were  few  or  no  col- 
ored teachers  in  Virginia;  now  there  are  2,041,  of 
whom  1,130  are  colored  women.  These  teachers 
receive  on  an  average  |26.86  per  month.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  there  were  but  three  colored  phy- 
sicians; now  there  are  about  800.  There  were 
then  only  two  colored  lawyers  ;  now  there  are  about 
300.  There  are  about  200  editors  of  papers.  There 
are  1,000  college-bred  colored  ministers,  and  250 
colored  students  in  the  universities  of  Europe. 
Those  who  wish  to  investigate  this  subject  more 
thoroughly  are  referred  to  the  following  sources  of 
information : 

"  Second  Mohonk  Conference  on  the  Negro  Ques- 
tion," Boston,  1891,  8vo. ;  "Twenty-two  Years 
Work  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute," Hampton,  1891,  8vo. ;  "  Education  of  the 
Negro,"  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol. 
LXIX  (June,  1892),  p.  721 ;  "A  Voice  from  the 
South,"  by  a  black  woman  of  the  South  (A.  J. 
Cooper),  Ohio,  1892  (published  by  Aldine  Printing 
House,  Xenia,  Ohio) ;  "A  Brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  Negro  Education  in  Georgia,"  by  R.  R.  Wright, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  1894;  "Afro-American  Press 
and  its  Editors,"  by  I.  G.  Penn,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts,  1891    (Willey  &   Company,   Publishers) ; 
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"  Coiulition  of  the  N"egro,"  by  A.  T.  Smith  and 
others,  New  York  Independent,  April  2,  1891 ;  "  Pro- 
ceedings National  Educational  Association,"  1880, 
p.  76,  1889,  pp.  546-553,  1890,  p.  497;  "Twenty 
Years  of  Ner^ro  Education,"  by  J.  M.  Keating, 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  28,  p.  24. 

For  educational  statistics,  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional, you  may  consult  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  under  head  of  "Edu- 
cation of  the  Colored  Kace,"  Vol.  2,  for  1890-91, 
pp.  961,  1469. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Then — Noio — Pleasant  BccoUections — l^rcachincj  to 
Phil.  Keaiiieij  Post,  G.  A.  P.,  and  P.  E.  Lee 
Camp —  Visits  Abroad — Beneficiary  Aid —  The  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and,  its  Workers, 

T  T  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say  something 
■*■  about  the  religious  progress  of  the  cohered  man 
since  he  became  free.  I  am  aware  that  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  unkind  remarks  and  many 
caricatures.  His  piety  and  integrity  have  been 
assailed,  and  newspaper  correspondents  have  tried 
to  create  merriment  by  giving  amusing  reports  of 
Vis  public  utterances  and  his  sermons.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  list  of  words  that  the  for- 
mer slave  knew  was  small,  and  therefore  his  efforts 
to  pronounce  many  words  used  by  the  whites  were 
not  very  successful.  But  his  heart  was  right,  and 
God  signally  honored  the  slave  preachers  in  saving 
many  souls.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  student 
should  say :  "  I  have  come  to  insult  you,"  when  he 
meant  '^  consult."  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
how  a  man  might  pray  before  the  sermon  for  the 
brother  who  was  to  "  expand "  the  Gospel,  when 
he  meant  to  "  expound "  it.  No  affront  was  in- 
tended when  the  fervid  brother  prayed  for  a  certain 
white  man  whom  lie  looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  his 
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race,  and  l)lesscHl  the  Lord  that  though  this  friend 
had  a  white  skin,  yet  he  had  a  black  heart. 

When  the  slaves  were  tirst  made  free  the  mem- 
bers of  Baptist  Churches  were  very  much  scattered. 
The  white  and  colored  were  members  of  the  same 
churches  before  the  war,  but  at  the  close,  in  many 
instances,  the  churches  were  entirely  broken  up. 

In  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  the  only  white 
member  that  could  be  found  was  the  clerk  of  the 
church,  and  he  lived  fourteen  miles  from  the  church 
edifice.  The  colored  members,  who  were  numerous, 
had  mostly  remained,  but  they  could  not  act  for  the 
church.  Conversions  were  occurring  among  them, 
and  we  organized  a  church  and  ordained  a  pastor. 
Some  lived  in  out-lying  districts,  and  the  local  lead- 
ers in  those  places  could  only  indicate  the  number 
of  their  converts  by  a  notch  cut  in  a  stick  for  every 
one  who  professed  conversion  under  their  leader- 
ship. Tin  cups  and  tea  cups  were  the  vessels  in 
which  the  wine  was  distributed  at  the  communion. 
Frequently  the  places  of  worship  were  booths  or 
arbors  in  the  forests.  The  people  were  very  poor. 
A  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  grate- 
ful groom,  on  the  following  morning,  brought  three 
eggs  to  reward  the  minister  for  his  services. 

Peculiar  ideas  prevailed  as  to  hearing  audibly  the 
voice  of  God  or  of  an  angel  at  the  tim,e  of  conver- 
sion. For  want  of  suitable  words,  often  the  most 
primitive,  yet  vivid,  illustrations  were  used  to  ex- 
press the  experiences  of  the  human  soul  in  passing 
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from  darkness  into  light.  When  our  School  was  in 
the  Old  Jail,  one  of  our  ministerial  students,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  conversion,  after  describ- 
ing various  exercises  of  mind,  said:  "All  of  a  sud- 
den a  star  busted  in  my  breast,  and  T  was  mighty 
happy  in  the  Lord."  What  language  could  more 
poetically  describe  the  ecstatic  emotions  that  burst  in 
upon  the  soul  when  it  passes  from  darkness  into  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  son  of  Uod  ? 

Some  of  the  prayers  and  sermons  of  the  colored 
leaders  are  remarkable,  alike  for  the  beauty  of  the 
thought  and  the  vividness  of  expression.  I  have 
heard  from  the  lips  of  colored  men  some  of  the 
finest  word  painting  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  prayer  ottered  by  a  lay- 
man in  the  first  African  Church,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  without  the  abbrevations  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  when  delivered :  "  In  this  dark 
way  of  sin  and  death,  while  the  loud  thunders  of 
thy  wrath  roll  in  majesty  in  the  sinner's  ears  and 
the  blaze  of  thy  fury  flashes  all  of  a  sudden  before 
his  eyes,  send  your  brooding  spirit  like  a  dove 
through  the  storm  and  speak  peace  to  his  wretched 
soul  before  it  is  everlastingly  too  late.  Show  him 
the  slippery  rocks  and  the  miry  clay.  Make  him 
see  that  Satan  follows  fast,  tripping  at  his  heels,  and 
hell  yawns  open  to  catch  him  when  he  falls.  Oh ! 
arrest  him  by  the  mighty  power  of  thy  grace. 
Pour  down  your  mercy  like  rain  from  the  summer 
clouds.     Make  him  open  his  blind  eyes  to  see  the 
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beauty  of  thy  holiness  a-shining  in  the  face  of  your 
beloved  Son,  like  the  rainbow  when  the  storm  is 
(lone  gone  and  passed  away.  Oh,  thou  great  King 
of  Glory  who  rides  in  the  golden  chariot  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,  above  the  sun,  I  beseech  and  pray  you 
drive  thy  white  horses  down  this  way ;  and  when 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses  strike  this  lower  world  and 
the  dashing  wheels  come  in  our  sight,  stop  tliy 
chariot  at  Washington  city,  and  alight  in  loving 
kindness  at  the  door  of  thy  servant,  the  President 
Grant,  and  tell  him  exactly  what  to  do.  Sound  the 
meaning  of  your  will  in  the  Congress  halls,  and  tell 
the  great  men  without  their  own  asking  how  to 
serve  their  country  best.  Purge  the  hearts  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  love  of  sin, 
and  lead  their  stumbling  feet  from  the  snares  of 
hell.  Help  them  to  remember  thy  servants  in  every 
sorrow  and  temptation,  as  Jesus  remembers  them. 
Thin  out  the  desire  of  honor  and  the  love  of  salary 
from  their  souls  like  suckers  out  of  corn;  and  may 
your  name  be  above  every  name,  and  thy  kingdom 
come  into  the  high  places  and  the  low,  like  the 
light  of  morning  comes  to  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
the  same.  After  leaving  Washington  city  and  tak- 
ing thy  time,  drive  your  v  hariot  down  over  the  fields 
and  rein  up  thy  horses  of  fire  at  the  capital  of  old 
Virginia,  alight  out  at  the  Governor's  door,  and  go 
into  his  house  and  tell  him  what  things  he  ought 
to  say,  and  show  him  what  things  he  ought  to  do, 
like   a   father   who   instructs   his    own    children." 
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This  pniyer,  uttered  vvitli  i^rciit  fervor  and  with 
some  of  the  words  drawn  out  in  nuisical  tones  that 
were  indeserihablc,  hehl  breathless  the  congrega- 
tion. The  throne  of  grace  was  near  and  the  souls 
ot  the  people  were  blessed. 

Fn  those  early  days  of  j)ioneer  work  in  the  South, 
there  were  but  few,  if  any,  church  buildings  owned 
by  the  colored  people.  Xow  there  are  large  and 
comfortable  edifices  whicli  they  have  erected  and 
paid  for,  at  a  cost  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  flourishini!:  Sundav- 
schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and 
various  Societies  for  the  culture  and  development 
of  the  young  people.  There  are  now  Academies, 
Colleges,  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology. 
There  are  also  cultivated  preachers  and  accomplished 
professional  men.  Br.  A.  E.  Dickinson,  editor  of 
the  Relifjioas  Herald,  says  in  the  Independent  (N"ew 
York),  March  7th,  1895 :  "  The  negroes  of  the  South 
are  doing  as  well  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect 
under  all  the  circumstances.  Their  progress  in 
building  fine  churches  and  raising  great  amounts  of 
money  for  various  descriptions  of  religious  work 
is  truly  w^onderful.  [N'ortherners  should  come  down 
among  us  and  see  it  all  with  their  own  eyes,  then 
they  would  know^  how  to  appreciate  it." 

These  things  are  mentioned  as  showing  what  is 
possible.  But  after  all  that  has  been  done,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  never  been 
reached,  and  who  need  the  helping  hand. 
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While  many  thousands  in  the  South  still  occupy 
the  one-room  cr,hin,  yet  many  own  good  homes, 
costing  from  one  thousand  to  six  and  eiorht  thou- 
sand  dollars.  The  prosperity  of  a  people  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  home  life.  No  race  or 
nation  can  rise  above  the  moral  condition  of  its 
women.  If  they  are  indolent,  and  vain,  and  fond 
of  frivolous  amusement,  the  men  will  too  readily 
conform  to  the  prevailing  notions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  w^omen  are  noble  and  aspiring,  and  graced 
with  every  womanly  virtue,  the  men  will  eagerly 
strive  to  become  worthy  of  them.  In  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe  there  exist  much  ignorance,  super- 
stition and  degradation.  But  when  one  sees  the 
women  engaged  in  removing  the  oftal  of  the  cities, 
or  loading  railroad  cars,  or  mixing  and  carrying 
mortar,  he  learns  why  so  much  wretchedness,  super- 
stition and  crime  exist. 

The  effect  of  the  training  received  at  our  schools 
for  girls  is  seen  in  the  communities  where  the  grad- 
uates of  these  schools  labor.  A  pupil  is  at  school 
brouo^ht  in  contact  with  new  influences.  She  be- 
comes  acquainted  wdth  new  methods  of  missio'iary 
and  temperance  work.  She  receives  new  impulses, 
and  goes  back  to  her  home  among  the  mountains 
or  on  the  lowlands,  full  of  enthusiasm.  Her  influ- 
ence for  i^ood  is  seen  everv  where.  It  is  iianifest 
in  her  immediate  family,  among  her  associates,  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  in  the  church.  The  pastor 
is    timulated  in  his   efi:brts,  and    the   whole  com- 
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munity  is  blessed.  In  some  instances  her  influence 
extends  beyond  her  native  land.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  colored  girl  ploughing  cotton  in  Tenn- 
essee. She  left  the  cotton  field  for  the  school- 
room. She  took  a  course  of  medicine  at  Nashville, 
and  after  receiving  her  degree,  she  went  to  Africa, 
where  she  has  been  supporting  herself  as  a  Medical 
Missionary  among  the  natives.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  recently  decided  to  give  her 
an  appointment  under  their  Board  of  Missions. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-seven  years'  work  in 
Richmond,  there  is  very  little  that  is  unpleasanc  to 
be  remembered.  The  city  oflicials,  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments,  and  others  have  shown  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
property. 

While  in  Richmond,  in  addition  to  my  appointed 
work,  I  have  preached  614  sermons.  Of  this  num- 
ber seventy-nine  have  been  to  white  congregations, 
and  208  to  the  First  African  Church. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch  of  May,  1888,  contained 
this  announcement :  "  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  and  the 
United  Veterans  will  ioin  Phil.  Kearnev  Post  in 
attendance  upon  a  Memorial  Sermon  to  be  preached 
to-night  at  G^race  Street  Baptist  Church  by  Rev.  C. 
H.  Corey,  D.  D."  On  entering  the  pulpit  1  found 
on  my  left  Phil.  Kearney  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  on  my 
right  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
with  a  large  congregation  in  addition.      The  text 
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was  Joshua  i,  7.  The  situation,  to  say  the  least, 
was  a  peculiar  one ;  the  President  of  a  school  for 
colored  people  preaching  in  Richmond  a  memorial 
discourse  on  the  Union  dead,  before  Federal  and 
Confederate  soldiers.  Within  a  radius  of  four  miles 
were  buried  nearly  40,000  who  fell  in  action,  or  died 
of  wounds  or  disease  in  the  late  war. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  30th,  the  veterans  of  both 
armies,  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  marching  to  the 
music  of  the  same  life  and  drum,  joined  in  the 
morning  in  decorating  the  graves  of  the  Federal 
dead  at  Seven  Pines,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  graves 
of  the  Confederate  dead  at  Hollywood.  As  "  Chap- 
lain of  the  day  "  for  Phil.  Kearney  Post,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  bpth  services. 

In  1878  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Richmond,  sent  me  as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations, which  convened  in  August,  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  As  showing  what  efiect  the  method 
of  Sabbath  observance  in  Continental  Europe  has 
upon  Christian  people,  I  may  mention  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Geneva,  to  make  steamboat  excursions  on 
the  lake  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Seminary,  and  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  in  1890,  leave  of  absence  was  granted 
me  for  several  months  to  visit  the  Orient.  Egypt, 
I'alestine,    Damascus,    l^aalbek,    l>eyrout,    ('yprus. 
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Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth,  Constantinople 
and  a  number  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  were  em- 
braced in  this  delightful  journey. 

From  an  inquiry  made  not  long  ago  it  was  found 
that  there  were  then  more  than  500  white  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  in  (not  all)  the  Baptist 
Academies,  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  of 
the  United  States,  who  were  receiving  aid,  at  the 
average  cost  of  $100  per  man,  making  in  all  $50,000 
per  annum.  These  young  men  are  from  the  oldest 
and  richest  States,  with  the  w^ealth  of  a  century 
behind  them. 

In  one  of  our  oldest  Seminaries  at  one  time  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  students  received  beneficiary  aid. 
In  some  of  our  best  Seminaries  now  six  out  of  seven 
are  beneficiaries.  If  white  men  cannot  get  along 
without  assistance,  can  we  expect  that  colored  men 
who  have  but  recently  come  from  slavery  can  do 
so  ?  They  are  poor ;  some  of  them  are  homeless  ; 
some  have  aged  parents  (formerly  slaves)  dependent 
upon  them.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  therefore, 
to  render  assistance  to  those  that  really  needed  it. 
The  sum  of  $40,595.03  in  cash  has  been  expended 
in  the  payment  of  the  ])oard  of  ministerial  students. 
This  money  has  come,  largely,  by  solicitation  from 
Sunday-schools,  churches  and  private  individuals. 
Many  have  made  great  sacrifices,  and  have  done  so 
cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  putting  into  the  field  a 
properly  equipped  minister  of  Christ.     One,  who 
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for  years  supported  a  student  in  our  Institute,  lived 
in  a  humble  home  near  a  New  England  village,  and 
raised  strawberries  on  her  little  homestead.  I  have 
found  her  in  her  fields  toiling  in  the  hot  summer 
sun,  in  order  that  she  might  add  to  her  earnings. 
She  was  accustomed  to  peddle  her  berries  through 
the  village,  from  a  wheelbarrow  propelled  by  her 
own  hands.  She  supported  a  student  for  a  number 
of  years,  at  a  cost  of  $50  per  year. 

Sometimes  we  have  been  in  great  straits.  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  Christmas  holidays,  there  were 
not  five  dollars  in  hand,  and  there  were  twenty 
men  to  be  provided  for  until  the  close  of  the  term 
in  May.  We  made  known,  as  we  ever  do,  our 
wants  to  God,  and  he  sent  us  means  from  unexpec- 
ted sources  to  carry  us  through  without  incurring 
a  debt.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  of 
this  came  from  an  entire  stranger  beyond  the  sea. 
At  various  times  we  have  had  remarkable  answers  to 
our  prayers,  and  blessed  assurances  that  God  was 
watching  over  this,  his  own  work. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  desire  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  work  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  under  whose  auspices  this  and 
many  other  schools  have  been  planted  and  fostered. 
Seven  or  eight  schools  had  been  founded  up  to  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  Secretary  S.  S.  Cut- 
ting.     Tlie  amount  of  work  done  by  Dr.  H.   L. 
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Morehouse,*  who  succeeded  Dr.  Cutting,  in  thirteen 
years,  up  to  the  time  when  he  resigned  the  General 
Secretaryship,  seems  almost  incredible.  The  record 
of  what  was  accomplished  during  his  administra- 
tion is  not  only  inspiring,  but  thrilling.  Nothing 
but  nerves  of  iron,  unflagging  energy,  tireless 
working,  an  exhaustless  patience,  and  an  ever  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  God  who  holds  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  hearts  of  his  servants,  could  have  accomplished 
such  results.  During  that  period  the  number  of 
missionaries  increased  from  238  to  1,053 ;  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  from  eight  to  twenty-seven.  The 
receipts  per  year  at  the  commencement  of  that 
period  were  $176,393.19,  at  the  close  $500,930. 
Endowments  were  secured,  and  all  departments  of 
the  work  were  strengthened  and  enlarged.  What 
man  could  have  done  grander  work  than  this  ? 

Rev.  M.  Mac  Vicar,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Chancellor 
of  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada,  is  giv- 
ing with  indomitable  energy  the  ripe  fruits  of  long 
experience  in  educational  work,  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society.  His  advice  and  cooperation  have  materi- 
ally strengthened  our  work  in  Richmond. 

General  T.  J.  Morgan,  our  General  Secretary, 
well  known  in  all  the  land  as  a  soldier,  an  educator, 
and  as  a  public  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, with  his  large  knowledge  of  afl'airs,  is  throw- 
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ing  his  energies  into  the  work  of  marshaling  the 
Baptist  forces  of  the  land,  and  of  leading  them  for- 
ward in  the  line  of  duty.  Already  we  have  learned 
how  great  is  his  solicitude,  that  not  only  our  Semi- 
nary but  all  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Soci- 
ety should  be  developed  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  Truly  this  is  a  trio  of  "  tried  and  true  " 
workers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  that 
during  the  period  of  thirty  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  not  a  single  check  from 
the  now  venerable  ex-Treasurer  J.  M.  Whitehead,  or 
from  the  present  efficient  Treasurer  J.  G.  Snelling, 
has  failed  to  reach  us  on  time;  and  none  of  our 
Monthly  Keports  have  failed  to  reach  the  office  in 
New  York. 

Dr.  Morehouse,  at  i*[ash^dlle,  in  1888,  in  his 
memorable  address,  entitled  ''A  survey  of  twenty- 
five  years'  work  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South," 
pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  noble  men  and  women 
who  had  given  unsparingly  of  their  means  to  help 
build  up  the  schools  in  the  South.  In  referring  to 
Dr.  Nathan  Bishop,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Benedict, 
Deacon  Holbrook  Chamberlain,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  others,  he  says  :  "  Their  names,  associated 
with  these  institutions  and  entrenched  in  the  afi^ec- 
tions  of  the  people,  will  be  immortal.-  Nobler  men 
and  women  than  these  were  never  found  among  the 
friends  of  any  society."  Dr.  Morehouse,  referring 
to  the  early  laborers  in  the  Southern  field,  con- 
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tiriues:  "No  lives  of  ease  have  been  lived,  no  per- 
functory service  rendered  by  these  who,  with  a 
missionary  spirit  that  in  many  cases  matches  that 
exhibited  in  any  mission  field  of  earth,  have  bent 
every  energy  of  their  being  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  tasks.  What  has  it  cost?  Tell  us  who  can, 
what  it  cost  that  hero,  Harry  Woodsmall,  who  con- 
sumed the  last  atom  of  vital  force  in  absolute  self- 
surrender  to  Christ  and  the  least  of  his  lowl}'  breth- 
ren in  the  South.  Tell  us  who  can — for  she  will 
not  tell  it — what  it  has  cost  Joanna  P.  Moore  in  her 
twenty-five  years  continuous  toil  among  the  homes 
and  the  by-ways  of  the  neglected  and  the  needy. 
Tell  us,  who  can — for  never  from  the  lips  of  these 
brave,  uncomplaining  souls  do  you  hear  a  recital  of 
it — what  it  has  cost  these  veterans,  whom  we  count 
it  an  honor  to  meet  with  us  to-day,  Drs.  Philips 
and  Corey,  and  Drs.  Tupper  and  King,  who  could 
not  be  here  !  The  cost  in  those  earlier  years,  wdien 
the  condition  of  things  was  vastly  different  from 
the  present,  is  not  only  beyond  computation  but 
beyond  apprehension.  Had  some  of  these  v/rought 
in  a  foreign  land  with  corresponding  results,  their 
name  and  fame  would  have  gone  around  the  world." 
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Slow  Pro(/ress — Our  Ayicesiors — The  Bible —  Work  for 
the  Loiolu — Suffrage —  Conclusion. 

^OMP]TIMES  the  complaint  has  been  heard  that 
^  the  progress  made  by  the  colored  people  has 
not  been  sufficiently  rapid.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  all  history  teaches  that  the 
uplifting  process  among  races  is  slow.  When  Ju- 
lius Caisar  invaded  Britain  in  the  year  55,  B.  C, 
he  took  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  our  savage 
ancestors  to  Rome.  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  friend 
Atticus  (see  Ad  Atticuni,  Lib.  IV,  6),  declared  that 
none  of  them  would  be  found  fit  to  be  a  slave  at 
Borne.  It  has  taken  1900  years  to  change  the  de- 
scendants of  these  rude  inhabitants  of  that  little 
island  to  the  noble  specimens  of  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  we  see  in  England  and 
America  to-day.  In  the  days  of  the  Ciesars  it  was 
the  proudest  boast  a  man  could  make,  to  say :  "  I 
am  a  Roman."  What  makes  the  difference  between 
the  descendant  of  him  who  was  not  fit  to  be  a  slave 
at  Rome,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  descen- 
dant of  the  proud  Roman  of  the  olden  times  ?  The 
pure  teachings  of  the  Bible  is  the  answer.  The 
Bible,  not  chained  in  cloisters,  nor  torn  from  the  peo- 
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pie  and  burned,  but  the  Bible,  open,  and  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  huin])le8t  inhab- 
itant of  the  land,  is  the  great  lever  to  lift  races  and 
nations.  Queen  Victoria,  when  Xing  Theodore,  of 
Abyssinia,  wrote  to  her,  asking  why  England,  so 
small  a  country,  was  yet  so  great,  returned  as  her 
answer  a  Bible,  with  an  autograph  letter  containing 
the  following  royal  reply :  "  Your  Majesty :  Tfiis 
book  has  made  my  kingdom  great,  and  will  make 
great  your  majesty's  kingdom  also." 

The  growth  towards  righteousness  and  truth  is 
slow.  In  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  buy  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  carry  them  from  Bristol  to  Ireland  for 
sale.  They  sold  as  slaves  their  nearest  relatives, 
and  even  their  own  children.  (See  Life  of  Bishop 
Wolsion.) 

The  streets  of  London,  now  with  its  4,300,000 
inhabitants,  were  "  foul  and  noisome,"  and  unpaved 
until  Henry  VIII  commenced  the  work  of  im- 
proving and  paving  them.  This  King  had  but  one 
ship  of  war  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  with 
which  to  defend  himself  from  his  enemies.  (See 
Taine's  Enr/lish  Literature,  Vol.  I,  146.)  Before  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1558,  the  country  houses 
of  gentlemen  were  little  more  than  straw-thatched 
cottages,  plastered  with  the  coarsest  clay,  and 
lighted  only  by  trellises.  They  had  no  glass  in  their 
houses;  they  used  a  good  round  log  for  a  bolster 
or  pillow,  and  ate  with  wooden  s[)oons.     The  moral 
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condition  of  the  people  of  tliose  times  was  also 
deplorable. 

Among  the  "  meere  "  or  wild  Irish,  in  the  year 
1600,  they  were  accustomed  to  fasten  the  plough  to 
the  horse's  tail,  and  to  burn  the  oats  from  the  straw 
to  save  the  trouble  of  threshing  them.  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  against  these  practices. 
Their  great  lords  dwelt  in  poor  clay  houses  or 
cabins,  of  boughs  covered  with  turf.  In  many 
parts  women,  as  well  as  men,  had  even  in  the  win- 
ter time  only  a  linen  rag  about  their  loins,  and  a 
woolen  mantle  on  their  backs.  The}^  had  no  tables, 
but  set  their  meat  on  a  bundle  of  grass.  They 
feasted  on  ''  fallen  "  horses,  and  drank  milk  warmed 
with  a  stone  first  cast  into  the  tire  {Tylor's  Primi- 
tive  Culture,  Vol.  I,  44). 

Others  are  superstitious  as  well  as  the  colored 
people.  Martin  Luther  believed  in  witches,  and 
he  says  :  "  I  would  have  no  pity  on  these  witches ; 
I  would  burn  them  all."  The  great  and  good  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  hung  witches  in  Suffolk  county,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture  as  he  thought,  and  the 
consenting  wisdom  of  all  nations.  King  James,  of 
England,  presided  at  the  torture  of  Dr.  Fian,  for 
bringing  a  storm  against  the  king's  ship  on  its 
course  from  Denmark,  by  the  aid  of  a  fleet  of  witch- 
es in  sieves  who  carried  out  a  christened  cat  to  sea. 
Even  Richard  Baxter,  of  the  "  Saints  Rest,"  believed 
in  witches. 

In  Bohemia,  a  recent  accoimt  (1864)  says  that  the 
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fishermen  do  not  venture  to  snatch  a  drowniiiir  man 
from  the  water ;  they  fear  thrit  the  "  water-demon  " 
would  take  away  their  hick  in  fishing,  and  drown 
themselves  at  tlie  first  opportunity.  In  short,  other 
races  have  always  had  their  superstitions,  as  well  as 
the  hlack  race. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  uproot  many  errors, 
superstitions,  and  immoralities  from  the  nations 
now  foremost  in  the  march  of  civilization.  The 
more  of  these  that  are  removed,  the  greater  is  the 
safety  to  a  commonwealth.  As  hlood-poisoning  is 
destructive  to  the  whole  human  system,  so  the  ex- 
istence in  our  body  politic  of  corrupt  elements  en- 
dangers our  national  life.  If  the  stern  of  a  ship 
goes  down  the  prow  will  inevitably  follow.  If  we 
in  the  South,  who  have  so  many  millions  among 
us  yet  in  ignorance,  do  not  lift  them  up,  they  will 
drag  us  and  our  children  down. 

The  work  of  lifting  up  the  masses  must  begin  at 
the  bottom.  I  have  not  been  able  to  quite  agree 
with  my  loved  and  honored  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
John  A.  Broadus,*  whose  present  departure  from 
earth  is  mourned  by  two  hemispheres,  that  we 
must  begin  at  the  top  and  work  downward  in  our 
educational  and  religious  labors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  lift  the  lowly,  along  with  them  we  lift 
those  above  them.  We  put  the  fire  under  the  boiler 
and  not  on  the  top.     Wesle^  preached  to  the  coni- 
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mon  people  of  England — the  horny-handed  sons  of 
toil.  They  were  saved,  uplifted ;  and  along  with 
them  the  corrupt  and  profligate  nobility.  Wesley 
lifted  the  crowds  and  saved  England  from  a  more 
l)loody  revolution  than  that  which  devastated  France. 

The  efforts  of  the  negroes  to  secure  an  education 
has,  no  doubt,  been  a  stimulus  to  many  white 
people.  See  the  following  interesting  letter.  J. 
B.  Gambrell,  D.  D.,  President  of  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, Macon,  Georgia,  in  writing  to  a  Northern  Bap- 
tist, makes  the  following  statement.  See  The  Ex- 
aminer for  March  14th,  1805: 

"  Liist  June  I  delivered  a  diploma  to  a  preacher 
who  had  completed  his  studies  at  Mercer.  The 
next  day,  in  my  ofHce,  he  said  :  '  Do  you  know  how 
I  came  to  enter  Mercer  ?  It  was  in  thi^  way :  I 
was  preaching  out  in  the  country,  and  people 

there  said  they  thought  I  could  beat  two  college 
men  ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  I  needed  a  much  better  training  to  do  the  work 
that  was  on  me.  One  day  I  met  a  colored  brother 
on  the  train,  and  he  told  me  of  his  studies  in  the 
Atlanta  School  for  colored  preachers — how  greatly 
he  was  helped,  and  he  wound  up  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  see  how  any  preacher  could  be  willing  to 
go  into  the  work  without  an  education.  When  he 
got  through,  one  thing  was  settled  ;  I  determined  to 
go  through  Mercer.  IIow,  I  did  not  know,  but  my 
purpose  was  fixed — to  have  an  education.'  " 
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Dr.  (iamhrell  luldn  these  significant  words:  "  lie 
is  one  of  our  best  men ;  and  how  true  it  is  that  we 
cannot  help  the  lowliest  of  our  people  without  help- 
ing ourselves." 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  not  in  this  precise  way 
then  in  some  other  way,  the  progress  of  tlie  colored 
man  has  served  as  an  incentive  to  his  white  neigh- 
bor. 


The  right  of  suffrage  has  been  granted  to  the 
negro,  and  various  opinions  have  been  expressed 
concerning  this  matter.  One  distinguished  minis- 
ter of  the  South  pronounces  the  giving  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  "a  blunder  and  a  crime."  Another 
representative  man  of  national  reputation,  in  a  pub- 
lished article,  writes  as  follows :  "  I  approach  v/hat 
is  to  my  apprehen  ion  the  most  unmatchable  out- 
rage ever  inflicted  by  a  civilized  people.  Some 
acts,  like  the  partition  of  l*oland,  stand  out  on  the 
pages  of  history  as  disgraceful  national  crimes ;  but 
most  of  them  shade  into  minor  offences  compared 
with  the  crime-breeding,  race-endangering,  liberty- 
imperiling  savagery  of  conferring  the  right  of  suf- 
frage upon  the  negroes  en  masse.  *  *  *  * 
Giving  the  elective  franchises  to  the  suddenly-eman- 
cipated negroes,  if  not  such  a  repeating  crime, 
would  be  a  farce  for  the  ages." 

The  Christian  Advocate,  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  1888,  uses  the  following  lanc^uaore :  "We  are 
ready  to  close  our  gates  even  to  the  European  with 
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his  genius  and  history,  but  decree  it  a  sacrilege  to 
hint  that  a  creature  out  of  a  rude  hut  in  a  southern 
swamp,  with  mind,  manners  and  motives  hardly 
above  a  gorilla,  is  not  fit  to  direct  and  dominate  the 
'  first  nation  in  the  fore  files  of  time.'  "  *  *  * 
"  While  the  negro,  whose  native  land  is  just  across 
the  Mediterranean  from  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
along  the  same  river  with  the  wise  Egyptians,  yet, 
never  rising  out  of  sloven  savagery  in  all  the  cen- 
turies, remaining  a  brute  and  bondman  throughout 
the  ages,  is  the  ebon  Czar  of  America,  the  s  joty 
and  grotesque  idol  of  advanced  statesmen.  It 
makes  men  shudder  for  the  sanity  of  our  civiliza- 
tion." 

It  may  seriously  be  questioned  whether  it  is  wise 
in  men  who  reverently  acknowledge  God  in  all 
their  ways  (for  the  writers  are  gentlemen  of  high 
and  devout  Christian  character)  to  express  them- 
selves so  positively  on  a  point  like  this.  God,  who 
knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  permitted  it, 
and  He  does  not  work  simply  for  to-day.  His  plans 
run  on  and  on  through  the  eternities.  The  web 
he  weaves  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  He 
works  down  out  of  human  sight,  and  the  drapery 
of  invisibility  often  enshrouds  the  Divine  Arm. 
None  but  the  God  of  nations  knows  what  is  in  store 
for  our  republic.  The  tides  of  anarchy  are  already 
surging  against  the  foundation  stones  of  our  social 
fabric.  New  and  disintegrating  foreign  elements 
are  already  securing  a  foothold  on  our  soil.     Infidel 
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and  unprincipled  men,  doubtless  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  undertake  to  control  or  overthrow  all  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  hold  most  dear.  The  colored  man 
is  not  an  anarchist,  nor  a  Sabbath-breaker,  nor  a 
maker  of  drunkards.  He  speaks  our  own  lan- 
guage, he  loves  our  common  Lord;  he  is  loyal  to 
our  institutions.  If  we  do  our  duty  to  him  and 
prepare  him  to  use  intelligently  his  ballot,  he  and 
his  posterity  will  be  allies  that  may  assist  in  saving 
our  country  from  the  perils  that  threaten  to  engulf 
it. 

All  the  crimes  and  misdoings  of  our  common 
humanity  should  not  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
colored  man.  History  tells  of  the  diabolical  cruel- 
ties of  some  whom  the  world  calls  its  greatest  he- 
roes. The  social  life  of  the  most  civilized  peoples 
has  its  scandals,  even  in  the  highest  stations  in  life. 
Nefarious  schemes  for  gain  are  planned ;  great 
gambling  establishments  exist;  colossal  defalca- 
tions occur;  and  breaches  of  trust  are  common 
among  Avhat  are  called  the  dominant  races.  It  is 
not  wise  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  too  much  superior 
virtue,  but  with  Christ's  love  in  our  hearts,  like 
Peter  who  took  the  crippled  man  that  lay  at  the 
Temple  gate  by  the  hand,  we  should  take  by  tiie 
hand  and  lift  up  the  despairing  and  helpless  of  every 
race,  whether  black,  white,  red  or  yellow,  and 
whether  thev  are  in  our  own  or  in  other  lands. 

What  then  is  our  duty?  The  crisis  is  upon  us; 
the  old  regime  is  passing  away ;  a  new  era  is  dawn- 
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ing  upon  us;  the  gates  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  soon  swing  open  before  us.  As  Christians  in 
America  do  we  realize  our  responsibilities  ?  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  of 
America  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
colored  people,  as  so  many  of  them  belong  to  these 
denominations.  As  Baptists  are  we  doing  our  duty? 
More  than  one-third  of  all  the  Baptists  on  the  globe 
are  found  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

Our  work  of  providing  a  trained  ministry  for  the 
1,500,000  colored  Baptists  of  the  South  needs 
strengthening  all  along  the  line.  Students  are  com- 
ing to  our  Seminary  from  the  far  South,  the  West 
Indies,  British  Honduras,  and  from  Africa.  These 
need  aid.  Our  "  Faith  Fund  "  is  sometimes  very 
low.  Who  will  make  provision  for  the  support  of 
a  student  in  our  Seminary  for  all  time?  Who  will 
erect  a  memorial  for  himself  or  his  family  more 
enduring  than  granite  or  bronze,  by  founding  a 
Scholarship?  Men  have  erected  monuments  and 
built  mausoleums  to  perpetuate  their  names.  But 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  earth  have  been  rifled 
by  ruthless  robbers,  and  the  dust  of  Pharaohs  and 
Kings  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Monumental  cities  and  temples  are  in  ruins.  But 
whenever  a  steward  of  God  sends  a  fully  equipped 
and  consecrated  man  into  the  world,  he  will  live  in 
him  until  the  end  of  time.  It  is  better  to  build  in 
MEN  than  to  buil  i  lU  marble. 
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NOTES. 


Note  A,— Major-General  Anderson. 

The  following  is  from  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  August  15,  1893 : 

"Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  the  lltli  instant, 
the  following  information  is  furnished  from  the  files  of  this 
office:  Fort  Sumpter,  S.  C,  was  surrendered  April  14,  1861,  by 
Major  Robert  Anderson,  1st  Artillery,  and  the  United  States 
flag  was  raised  again  on  that  fort  April  14,  1865,  by  tlie  same 
officer,  who  at  that  time  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
and  Brevet  Major-General  on  the  retired  list. 

"Ordinance  Sergeant  James  Kearney,  United  States  Army, 
was  present  at  Fort  Sumpter  at  its  surrender  in  1861,  and  at  the 
raising  of  the  United  States  flag  there  in  1865." 


Note  B.— Value  oe  Property  Destroyed. 

In  the  Richmond  Whig  of  April  10,  1865,  there  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  owners  of  real  estate  destroyed  in  the  fire,  and  of 
the  property  respectively  owned  by  them.  The  figures  repre- 
sent the  assessed  value  in  1860.  The  amount  given  in  that  list, 
which  is  only  a  partial  one,  is  $2,146,240.  Says  the  Whig :  "  Im- 
posing as  these  figures  a})pear,  they  are  far  short  of  the  truth, 
fL)r  the  reason  already  stated,  that  real  estate  was,  before  the 
war,  invariably  assessed  much  below  the  value  it  would  have 
conuiianded  in  the  market.  Our  list  covers  no  more  than  the 
value  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  destroyed."  *  *  *  "In  ad- 
dition to  the  buildings,  etc.,  destroyed  are  the  Public  Ware- 
house, in  which  was  stored  a  very  large  (piantity  of  tobacco; 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad  bridge ;  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  railroad  bridge,  two  spans  of  which  were  de- 
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stroyed,  and  Mayo's  passenger  bridge."  Add  to  these  losses 
the  many  public  buildings  owned  by  the  Confederacy,  the 
Government  stores,  and  the  contents  of  the  stores  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  loss  will  be  seen  to  be  enormous.  One  ware- 
house alone  contained  1,500  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 


Note  C. — Brevet  Brigadier-General  S.  C.  Armstrong. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong  was  born  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  1839  of  parents  who  were  missionaries.  In  1860  he  left  that 
country  to  complete  his  education  at  Williams  College,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  served  in  the  late  war  two  and  one-half  years 
with  negro  soldiers.  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  I860,  placed  him  in  charge  of  ten 
counties  in  Eastern  Virginia,  with  headq.  rters  at  Hampton. 
In  1868  he  commenced  the  educational  work  at  Hampton 
which  has  been  so  successful.  He  died  in  May,  1893,  his  death 
no  doubt  being  hastened  by  the  weight  of  his  cares  and  the 
intensity  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  duties. 


Note  D.— The  Northern  Soldiers. 

The  entire  number  who  enlisted  during  the  war,  when  re- 
duced to  a  three  years'  standard,  was,  2,324,516. 

In  the  various  National  Cemeteries,  of  which  there  are 
eighty-two,  there  are  interred  331,755.  The  names  of  149,913 
of  these  are  unknown.  Of  these  interments  about  9,300  are 
Confederates. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  prominent  daily  papers  a  few  weeks 
ago  speaks  of  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  North  aided  by  his 
hords  of  foreign  hirelings  brought  from  every  clime  to  destroy 
us,"  &c. 

For  the  information  of  the  writer  of  the  above,  and  all  who 
may  have  a  similar  impression,  I  give  the  following  percentage 
of  the  nationalities  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the  Northern 
army  from  1861  to  18()5.  It  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Sun 
of  August  30,  1891  : 
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Percent. 

Native  Americans 75.48 

Germans 8.76 

Irish 7.14 

British  Americans 2.(50 

Enghsh 2.26 

Other  foreigners 3.76 

The  percentage  of  native  Americans  who  deserted  was  five  ; 
of  all  others,  seventv-five. 


Note  E.— H.  L.  Morehouse,  D.  D. 

Since  his  resignation  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  More- 
house still  serves  the  Home  Mission  Society  as  its  efficient 
Field  Secretary.  He  reminds  me  that  Dr.  Lathrop  and  J.  B. 
Hoyt,  who  are  spoken  of  on  page  36,  as  coming  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1865,  "  were  appointed  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to  make  this  Southern  visit." 
See  page  424  of  the  Jubilee  Volume  of  the  Society,  by  H.  L. 
Morehouse,  for  an  account  of  their  reception. 


Note  F. — John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

'  his  distinguished  scholar,  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  died  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March 
16th,  1895.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  rare  instructor,  and  a 
charming  preacher.  He  was  a  pol'  hed  gentleman,  with  an 
indescribable  charm  of  manner  that  drew  all  hearts  to  him. 
Well  does  the  writer  remember  a  conversation  with  him  while 
walking  to  the  church  one  afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Baltimore.  Familiarly  draw- 
ing his  arm  under  mine  he  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy 
with  me  in  my  work,  and  cordially  encouraged  me  to  command 
his  services  in  any  way  and  at  any  time  I  might  desire. 

The  following  is  from  the  Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky : 

"  Dr.  Broadus'  last  appearence  at  the  General  Association  of 
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Kentucky  Baptists  was  to  make  a  plea  for  colored  preachers. 
Dr.  McRidley,  a  colored  teacher,  had  made  a  plea  for  his  nor- 
mal school,  at  Cadiz  ;  the  matter  was  about  to  be  passed  with- 
out favorable  action ;  Dr.  Broadus  took  the  floor  and  said  :  *  Let 
us  have  a  collection  ; '  and  although  a  little  objection  was  made, 
he  carried  the  day,  as  was  his  way.  He  went  through  the 
church  and  collected  the  money  in  his  own  hat.  On  another 
occasion,  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Home  Board,  he  said  of  the  colored  people : 

"  *  Heaven  help  me,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  race  problem 
or  any  other  problem.  You  can't  solve  a  problem  by  whole- 
sale. You  can  only  do  it  as  Nehemiah  did  when  he  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem— each  do  his  part.  The  Scriptures  say  : 
"As  ye  have  opportunity  do  good  toward  all  men."  We  have 
an  opjjortunlty.  Let  us  do  the  colored  people  good.  Let  no 
unkind  criticism  dishearten.  *  *  "*  *  As  to  what  is 
proper  I  cannot  lay  down  any  law  ;  but  whatever  you  or  I  can 
do,  oh !  God  of  mercy,  help  you  and  me  to  do.  One  of  the 
heaviest  responsibilities,  one  of  the  highest  duties  that  God 
Almighty  ever  gave  you  and  me  was  to  do  what  we  could  for 
the  elevation  of  the  colored  people.'  " 

In  a  letter  to  the  Religious  Herald,  Dr.  Broadus  bears  a  delicate 
and  generous  testimony  to  the  work  accomplished  by  our  School 
in  Richmond.  Drs.  Manly,  Boyce  and  Broadus,  all  of  whom  I 
visited  in  their  homes  at  Louisville,  have  rested  from  their 
labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  These,  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, their  colleague,  have  all  passed  away  since  I  commenced 
my  work  in  Richmond,  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
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